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For the Companion. 


IRON TRIALS. 
By Geo. Manville Fenn. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


“Get out, some on you! You, Bostock’s lad, if 


ters of stars. 


the brilliant mass glided through the air to what 


tic stamping-press. 
Here the pincers slowly lowered the incandes- 





I get howd o’ thee, I'll gie thee a blob!” 

Bostock’s lad, the big and fat-headed lad, seemed 
to thoroughly comprehend the value of a “blob,” 
and he kept beyond the reach of the cyclops-eyed 
giant into whose huge arms Luke Grantham had 
blindly run. 

“Coom on, lads!” shouted the young ruffian. 
‘*We'll have ’im at dinner-hour.” 

The troop of which he seemed to be captain 
yelled, and rushed back to the gates, for the bell 
was giving its last clang. 

“Out o’ breath, matey ?”’ growled the big fellow, 
with a grin. 

“Out of breath?” panted Luke. 
killed me. 
saving me.” 

“Saving you!” said the great fellow, star- 
ing. “Oh, that’s nowt. Coom along o’ me. [ll 
see as they don’t touch thee again. They hev 
made thee a bit moocky.” 


“They half 
I can never thank you enough for 


“Dirty! I’m ina horrible state. Where 
can I get a wash ?” 
“Wesh? Oh, thou’lt do, lad. That’s 


nowt. Wait till thou’st been i’ the wucks 
a few days, and thou weant be so ‘tickler 
about a wesh.” 

“Late, Goblin Brown!” growled the gate- 
keeper. ‘You, bey, you mun be in by 
a. 

Luke eagerly began an explanation, but 
he was cut short by the man. 

“In wi’ ye!” he growled, and Luke went 
on towards the counting-house door, where 
a man was giving some orders to a party 
of new hands. 

“Who are you?” he. said, sharply. 
“New boy? Ah! Here, Bostock, you take 
him in hand.” 

The gypsy-looking fellow scowled heavy- 
ily, and made a motion with one of his 
thumbs over his shoulder. 

“Am I to work under you, Mr. Bos- 
tock?” he said, wishing to propitiate his 
leader. 

There was no reply, so he ventured his 
remark again, and then started, for the man | 
turned upon him fiercely. 

“Shoot thee mouth!” he cried. Then catching 
Luke’s arm, he gave it a snatch, and growled, 
‘What hev thee coom here for ?” 

“To learn—the business.” 

‘“‘And tek the bread out o’ honest wuckmen’s 
mooths, eh? Here you, Dyke, tek this chap along 
o’ you, and show him what to do.” | 

To Luke’s horror, the big fat-faced lad came up 
grinning and staring. 

“Is he going to wuck wi’ ooz, feyther?” he 
said. 

The gypsy-looking workman did not condescend 
to answer, but walked on through the vast shed, 
and Luke and the big lad followed out across a 
great yard veined with railway lines, and half-full 
of coal-trucks and other trucks laden with iron. 

The next minute they were in another huge 
shed, whose iron roof seemed full of smoke. The 
floor was cinder and coal-dust, and everything | 
around was black, save where, like the fiery eye 
of some huge dragon, the round opening of a fur- 
nace darted forth its scorching beams. 

The confusion was almost maddening, as, with 
eyes wandering here and there to avoid danger, 
Luke followed his companion into the centre of | 
the vast place. 

“You stop here a minute. 
ther”—— 


I'll go and ask fey- 





Luke heard no more, for just then there was a | 
loud creaking and clanging on his right, and in- | 
voluntarily starting, he saw that three men were | 
busy at a crane, from which depended a huge | 
pair of pincers. The men had hold of a bar some 
fifteen feet long, and in the gloom and smoke 
where they stood, it seemed as if they were naked 
to the waist. 

The next moment he was sure of it, for the 
glare from a furnace-mouth tinged their blackened 
skins to bronze, as they dragged ut the rod, and 
drew forth from the fire a lump of incandescent 
steel some two feet long and quite thick. 


cent mass, loosed their hold, and rose and swung 
easily away through the murk, the crane seeming 
like a giant’s 
arm, that came 
down from the 
roof. 

Then Luke lit- 
erally jumped, 
for what look- 
ed like a por- 


tion of the stamping-press began to move in obe- 
dience to the touch of a handle held by a man on 
one side, and then— 

Thud—thud—thud—thud—thud . 

Blow after blow, dealt with tremendous force 
upon the glowing plastic mass, from which sparks 
and stars of glittering, burning steel flew through 
the air, while the mass, turned and drawn here 
and there upon the anvil by help of the long lever- 
like bar, grew longer and squarer, and bent and 


| straightened as easily as if it were clay, instead 


of steel. 

Almost before Luke could realize it, the men’s 
work was done, and the beaten mass was free of 
the bar, and slid glowing on to an iron truck, to 
be drawn away. 

A tremendous rattling clangor drew Luke’s at- 
tention to his left, as he stood there waiting; and 
turning to look in that direction, he found that he 
was close to a row of steel wheels that were slowly 
revolving, set in motion by a great shaft some- 
where overhead. 

<1" 

Luke jumped aside, for a couple of men were 
running one of the little iron trucks he had just 
seen,—a long-handled, low-wheeled truck,—and 
on this lay a big square mass of glowing metal. 

There was a little clever manipulation of the 
truck, which was backed up against an iron table. 


used it as a lever, and the glowing mass, whose 
rays made Luke’s cheeks tingle, was thrust a little 
closer, when the wheels seized it, there was a fear- 
ful groaning and creaking, and the glowing mass 
slowly passed through to the other side. 

Then as the end that had last come through fell 
with a heavy clang, another man directed that 
end to another opening between the wheels, or 
rollers. These seized it, and glowing and sputter- 
ing faintly, it was drawn right back, now double 
its former length. 

So it went to and fro, deftly received and de- 
spatched by the two men, who soon changed bars 





It was glorious to behold, being glowing white 


In a minute the great pincers descended, nipped | 
it up, and with the men holding on by the rod, | 


| Then, raising the handle, a man with an iron bar | 


| 


looked through the smoke and glow like a gigan- | 


like the sun, and sputtering and sparkling as it | of metal gradually growing longer and blacker, 
threw off thousands of brilliant sparks and clus-| and assuming shape, he saw at last that he had 


been watching the rolling of metal that was to 
make a rail, and that it was now dragged, clang- 


ing and rattling, along the iron floor a short dis- | 


tance, and pushed against a couple of circular 
saws, spinning round with such rapidity that they 


| were invisible in the gloom. 


Cheep! chirr! charr! A hideous, shrieking 
noise, and a rush of fireworks at each rough end, 


| as the saws cut right through the rail, which was 













wed 


dragged away and laid with a ringing, musical 
clang upon a heap. 

Only a few minutes before, it was a rough ingot 
on the iron truck ; now it was ten times its origi- 
nal length, and rolled and moulded into a perfect 
steel rail. 

The noise and apparent confusion grew more 
deafening, as the works became in fuller opera- 
tion, and moment by moment Luke realized that 
he was where death lurked in a hundred ditferent 
forms. 

For a moment’s carelessness, and one of those 
circular saws level with the floor, and which cut 
through steel as easily as if it were oak wood, 
might pass through a man’s foot, or, if he fell, 
cut him almost in two. 

A slip, and an arm would be dragged through 
between these rolling mills, and if not torn off, 
the unhappy wretch’s body would be drawn into 
a shapeless mass. 


To touch either of those glowing masses would | 
| cause a hideous burn. 
and the steam-hammer would crush a limb. 


A moment’s inadvertence, 
A 
garment caught in one of those whirring wheels, 
and the wearer would be whirled round and round, 
and beaten to death. 

It was horrible; but the place, with its mysteries 
of mechanism, and its half-hidden wonders, fas- 
cinated him so that he was soon wandering here 
and there, forgetful of his mission, but drinking 
in with avidity the wonders of the vast works. 

In one place were furnaces heating vast masses 
of steel, and while he waited, one of them was 
opened and an enormous piece of shafting was 
drawn forth and seized by pincers of threefold 
size and borne to a steam-hammer mightier than 
he had seen before. 

How the earth throbbed and vibrated as the 
mighty beater came down, and thumped and flat- 


tened it as if it were wax, while the faces of the 
! 


workmen, the black iron floor and the sooty roof 
with its rolling clouds were all of a golden bronze. 
The troubles he would have to encounter; the 


| forgotten, and Luke stood watehing the fast-cool- 
ing mass of steel change from white to yellow, 
from yellow to orange, from orange to bright and 
then to dull red, when a loud bell rang out, tools 
were thrown down, furnace-doors clanged and 
there was the hurrying noise of feet, and blick 
figures were seen making for the doorways, 
through which the light of the outer day streamed 
in. 

Then Luke realized that it was breakfast-time, 
and that he had strayed from the spot where Bos- 
tock’s boy had left him. 

He was not in the same shed as that 
where he had stood and waited for Bos- 
tock’s boy, and though there were plenty 
of men about, they were all busy partak- 
ing of their breakfasts, seated on heaps of 
metal, blocks of coal, benches or 
trucks, whatever was nearest to 
their work, for many did not care 
to waste time by going outside the 
gates. 

Luke had his own second break- 
fast to eat, and, after a minute’s 
hesitation, he took some slices of 
bread and butter from his pocket and be- 
gan to eat, as he hurried onward, seeking 
the spot where he had been left. 

But the more he searched the vast place, 
the more bewildered he became. He went 
through shed after shed, and by stack after 
stack of steel ingots, railway metals, and 
pigs of iron—through yards full of old 
iron, of coal, of broken machinery, and 
he knew that the breakfast half-hour must 
he nearly over, when, in pdssing through 
a ereat workshop, he saw a group of men 
outside, through an open door, and fancied 
he recognized a hoarse voice. 

Drawing near, he found he was right. 
Bostock was speaking excitedly. 

“—] it’s time we did 
lads,” he said, in a hoarse voice. 


tellee something, 
“We've 
heen kept down long enow. Let's show 
‘ern as we're not sla-aves.” 

“Ay! ay!” 
nous growl. 


said his hearers, in an omi- 


Just then the bell rang out, and Bostock came 
in at the open door, the men he had been address- 
ing scattering in different directions. 

Luke made up his mind to follow Bostock, and 
he did so, half-trembling in expectancy of some 
sharp, bullying words on account of his absence. 


The evil-looking ruffian caught sight of him 
' directly, and pounced upon him. 
“What are you doing there ?” 

“I lost my way; the place is so new. I saw 


you and”—— 

“How long had you been there 

“T had just come.” 

“Because don’t you get to playing spy on me.” 

“T only want to get to my work,” replied Luke, 
stoutly. 

“Wuck! Thou looks a faine thing to wuck. 
What do Eadons want takkin’ on such moock as 
thou? There! Get on!” and he flung the boy 
from him. : 

“Which way am I to go? 

The fellow scowled at him. 

“How long hadst been there, boy ?” he asked 
again directly. 

“T told you I had just come.” 

“Because don’t you do it!” he growled. “D’yea 
hear? Don’t you do it!” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“Then don’t you it,” growled Bostock, 
“You’ve got to keep clear o’ me, my lad, or mebbe 
—mebbe—there, you get on!” 
| He flung him off again, and then strode off, 
growling audibly. Luke followed him to where 
he had been left, passing the great cyclops, who 
solemnly winked his one eye at Luke, and then 
bent down over what seemed to be a smaller kind 
of rolling-mill. 

Bostock stopped by another, and stood turning 
his sleeves high up, showing the muscle of his 
monstrous arm, black where it was not turned 
into a dark brown by his toil. 

“Oh, here y’are at last!” said an acid voice. 
“T’ve wasted all the morning looking for you.” 

It was Bostock’s boy who spoke, and as he un- 
closed his lips, he glanced at his father. The 
| scrutiny was evidently satisfactory, for he went 
on, in a bullying tone,— 
| “Now, then, off wi’ that jacket. 
| for doing nowt here.” 

Luke felt as if he would have liked the jacket- 


> 
Sh 


” 


” 


do 





You aint paid 


| for pincers; and as Luke watched the long piece | insults and annoyances from the boys; all were | stripping for a different class of work, for his fin- 
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gers tingled, and the blood came into his cheeks, 
but he said nothing, only threw off his jacket and 
hung it on one of the iron posts that supported 
tne roof. 

“Ketch hold!” cried Luke’s tormentor, thrust- 
ing a heavy pair of pincers into his hands. 

The next moment he was in front of a glowing 
furnace, where a man was busy with a long pair 
of pincers. 

As the two lads came up, the workman thrust 
in his long pincers and dragged out a thick rod of 
glowing steel, which Bostock’s boy seized by the 
end and began to run back to where his father 
waited. 

“Come along!” he shouted. 

Pincers in hand, Luke ran with him, to find that 
on a small scale, this was to be a repetition of the 
rail-rolling, for the boy placed the end of the glow- 
ing bar to the orifice between two wheels, and, 
as it ran through, on to the iron floor, Bostock 
watched, caught the end, and sent it back. 





The boy waited, caught the other end, and sent 
that back, the bar rapidly growing into a long 
steel rod which ran and turned and twisted over 
the iron floor like a thin fiery serpent. 

At last it had passed through the requisite num- | 
ber of times, and was reduced to the thickness of | 
a thin rod, and still glowing of a dull red. « 

“Come along!” cried the boy, and, seizing the 
end with his pincers, he ran with it trailing behind 
him to lay it upon a long heap. 

“Now, back again.” 

They ran to the furnace-mouth. 

“Now you take that one!” cried the boy, and 
Luke obeyed; catching the idea, and seizing the 
glowing bar, he ran with it trailing over the iron 
floor, held it nervously to the rollers, saw it caught 
and drawn through, the end passed back, gliding 
through like a serpent, and tried to catch the end | 
before it dropped, but was too late. 

He caught it up, though, with his pincers as Bos- 
tock uttered a savage oath and glared at him, but 
he held it up and it ran through the rollers for the 
third time, came back writhing and twining all 
over the floor, and, more clever this time, he | 
caught the end, sent it back, and saw it caught, 
to come back, red, twining and fiery for the last 
time, when it seemed to him that Bostock gave a 
quick glance round and then bent over the roller. 

Luke hardly realized how it occurred, but the 
man seemed to touch the glowing steel rod with 
his pincers, and in a moment it was twisting, 
twining and leaping round him where he stood, 
a twenty-yard-long serpent of fiery steel, about to 
coil over him from head to heel. 





| 








(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion, 


THE MYSTERIOUS CHEST. 


It was my father’s custom, every Sunday, to deco 
rate the altar in our church with some of the choicest 
plants our conservatory could produce. 


At the close of the Sunday services, these plants, 
always in bloom, were lent to those amongst our 
al children who had obtained the highest marks 
g the week, and who returned them to us when 
their fragrance was at an end. 








These floral gifts were highly prized, and caused 
the children a vast amount of healthful emulation 
from week to week. Ours was a quaint old church, 
full of tablets and memorials of my departed ances- 
tors, who had lived at the large “Hall” in the village 
for many generations, 

One Sunday evening, the school-children grouped 
themselves as usual near the altar, waiting for my 
father to come down from the lofty, old-fashioned 
pulpit, to distribute the flowers. 

As he presented each successful candidate with one 
of the coveted plants, he said a few words of encour- 
agement and approbation, requesting all the recip- 
ients to watch over their well-earned flowers, and to 
regard them as precious loans from the Great Gar 
dener of the universe. 

lhe happy children were leaving the church, with 
sparkling eyes, carefully carrying their floral gifts, 
when FT noticed one lovely white rosebud just burst 
ing into bloom, yet unclaimed. Taking it off the 
altar, and turning round to see if T had unintention- 
ally passed over any of the ticket-holders, I noticed a | 


| 


open, I just looked in, and when I seed the flowers, 
why, I couldn’t go away!” added the child, wonder- 
ingly, as she gazed round the church, and then at the 
school-children, with rather a frightened air. 

“Would you take good care of this plant if I were 
to lend it to you?” asked my father, kindly, laying 
his hand on the tangled curls as he spoke. 

“Oh yes, be sure I would! Granny won’t mind, I 
s’pose. She says flowers aint no good, but I just love 
‘em, that I do!” 

“I think, then, we must trust you with the care of 
our white rosebud,” replied my father, smiling and 
giving the child the plant. 

She instantly dropped a courtsey as she received the 
flower-pot, whilst I tied on her hood. 

She dropped another shy little courtsey, and softly 
glided out of the church, leaving my father and me 
alone. 

“Alice,” he said, earnestly, ‘“‘we must train that 
rosebud for heaven. God sent her here to-day. Be 
sure you try and find out her grandmother.” 


Our family consisted of my father and myself, with 


}an aunt, his sister, a widow, who lived with us, and 
| was frequently confined to her couch with spinal 


disease. 

It was our habit to take our sociable evening meal 
in aunt’s cosey sitting-room, and tell aunt all the little 
news of the day, as she was rarely able to leave the 
house. 

On this Sunday evening she listened with great in- 
terest to my father’s graphic description of this pretty 
little fairy, to whom he had so evidently Jost his heart 
that I laughingly accused him of endeavoring to 
weave some interesting romance around her that 
would lead to her ultimate adoption by himself. 

Turning suddenly to my aunt, I saw that she was 
unysually agitated. Then I remembered the great 


| sorrow she had experienced some years before in the 


loss of a favorite daughter, who had married the 
organist of the village in which she resided against 
her mother’s consent. They had parted in anger, and 
from that day my aunt had never heard anything of 
her only child. Her portrait, a large crayon which 
hung over the mantelpiece, represented a lovely girl, 
with long, fair, curling hair and a singularly sweet 
countenance. 

My aunt never spoke of this absent one, but I knew 
that she had always clung to the hope that the ties of 
maternity perhaps would have changed her daugh- 
ter’s feeling toward herself, and paved the way for a 
reconciliation, which, however, up to that time, had 
never taken place. The subject was dropped for that 
evening, but the next day, late in the afternoon, I set 
out for Dame Alley. ‘ 

I knew it well. It was a close court, with tenement 
houses on either side, perfectly respectable, but not 
pleasantly situated. 

After making sundry inquiries of the neighbors, I 
ut length found the house I was in search of. 
staircase was rather narrow, and so badly lighted 
that I could with difficulty see my way. 

When I reached the second floor, I noticed a door 
half open, and heard the querulous tones of a wom- 
un’s voice, asking if the “kittle was biling.” 

“Very soon, granny dear,” was the bright answer. 
“We aint got any coals, you know, and the wood 
won't burn quick.” 

Before the old lady could reply, T had tapped at the 
“O granny!” 
“Here’s the good lady come to 


door. Minnie opened it at once. she 
exclaimed, joyfully. 
see you!” 

On a bed in the corner of the room lay an old wom- 
an, wrinkled and unprepossessing 
of dissatisfaction as I sat down by her side, and again 
commanded Minnie to see to the “biling of the kit- 
tle.” 


She gave a grunt 





“You have only lately come here?” T began, pleas- | 
antly, when Minnie crept softly to my side, and whis. | 


pered that “granny was very deaf : ometimes.’ 

I smiled as the little figure again retreated to the 
fireplace, leaving me to renew my attentions to the 
old woman. 

“T don’t like the looks of new places or new folks,” 
she said, ungraciously. ‘It's terrible cold here, though 
it be summer-time, and I have got the rheumaties in 
my bones. I aint bin off the bed since I got here.” 


“Have you no one to help you,” I asked, “or are | 
| long to wait; in fact, before the clock struck twelve | 


you quite a stranger here?’ 

“No,” was the curt rejoinder. “Minnie does well 
enough when I gits about. I axes no questions, and I 
answers none,” continued the old woman, in a surly 
“My business it's my own. ’Taint 
nothing to nobody where I comed from, or what I 
does here, anyhow. I'm respectable, and that’s more 


tone of voice. 


than some people is.” 
I did what I could for the old lady after this cool 


reception, and left. I inquired about her daily, and 


The | 


“© Minnie, run up stairs!” she said, quickly, as we 
wentin. ‘Your grandmother wants you.” 

I was following the child, when Mrs. Brown called 
me into her parlor, and told me that she thought Mrs. 
Walker had had a fit of some kind, “she seemed so 
strange like.” 

“Last night, miss,”’ she continued, “I was woke by 
a queer noise overhead, like some one falling on the 
floor, so I goes up stairs and taps at Mrs. Walker’s 
door. 
burning on the little table close to her bed. Least- 
ways, says I to myself, I’d better axe her if she wants 
anything, so I opens the door very softly, and there I 
seed the old lady kneeling by that big trunk in the 
corner, with a big book in her hands. She was trying 


80, it was quite a spell before she got them to. 

“Then she waited a moment before she locked the 
chest agin and crawled back to bed. But she was too 
weak to git on her feet. So I makes bold to open the 
door, and says, ‘Lor’, Mrs. Walker, sure you've fallen 
out of bed. I heared such a noise, I came to see 
what’s the matter,’ and then I helped her up. 

“She was all a-tremble, and looked downright scared, 


Brown; I s’pose I did fall out,’ and then I seed some 
writing-paper and the ink on the table, but I says 
nothing to her, but shuts the door and comes right 
back again. 

“This morning I goes to see how she was, but she’s 
bin asleep almost ever since, only waked up an hour 
ago, and asks for Minnie’”—— 

Here a piercing shriek from the second story has- 
tened my steps, Mrs. Brown promising to follow ime 
directly. 

I found Mrs. Walker sitting straight up in bed, her 
eyes staring out of their sockets, and pointing with 
one of her long, bony fingers to a large chest that 
stood in the corner of the room, while the terrified 
child clung to her, trembling in every limb. 

Before I could reach the old lady, she had fallen 
backwards, her weird fingers still pointing in the 
direction of the chest. 

Presently she gasped for breath, and then uttered 
in disjointed sentences,— 

“I’m going to—I must speak—raise me—she is not”’ 
—pointing to Minnie. 

Here a sudden pallor in Mrs. Walker’s face made 
me fear that she was dying, and anxious to spare the 
poor child the painful sight, I told her to run down 
and ask Mrs. Brown to come to me, and to stay down 
stairs herself until I called her. 

She obeyed at once, evidently terrified. 

A moment later Mrs. Brown came in, and assisted 
me to restore Mrs. Walker by passing a few drops of 
brandy between her teeth. Presently she revived a 
little. She appeared conscious that her end was near, 
| and was evidently endeavoring to unburden her mind 
of some terrible secret. 

When she began to breathe more freely, I entreated 
Mrs. Brown to go for the doctor, a family friend of 








| 


| ours, and also call at the rectory on her way, and beg 


my father to come to me without delay. 

I likewise proposed that Minnie should accompany 
| Mrs. Brown and remain at the rectory until I re- 
turned. 
consented to do. 

Ten minutes later the doctor came in, followed by 
my father. Mrs. Walker had slighHy changed her 
position. 


restlessly round the room, as if in search of some- 
| thing. 

By-and-by she met my father’s compassionate gaze. 

The effect was electrical. 

Mrs. Walker raised herself in a recumbent position, 

and once more pointing to the large chest opposite 
| the bed, she gasped out,— 

“It’s all there—I didn't mean—may God forgive’’— 
There was a moment’s pause. Then the outstretched 
}arms dropped powerless by her side, and she fell 
| backwards, breathing heavily. 

“Apoplexy,” said the doctor, feeling her pulse. “In 
| her condition she cannot live many hours.” 

It was a mysterious death-bed, one which haunted 
| me for many days. As we gazed at the almost inani- 
|mate form before us, we could but silently speculate 


upon the fatal secret that old oak chest would disclose | 


on the morrow. It was evident we should not have 


| Mrs. Walker had ceased to breathe. Giving Mrs. 
Brown instructions to prepare the poor woman for 


her burial, my father and I returned home, promising | 


to come early on the morrow and make arrangements 
for the funeral. 


On entering the rectory, we found, as we expected, | 


| that my aunt had gladly taken our poor little orphan to 
| her own aching heart. Soothed by her kindness, the 


| frightened child had cried herself to sleep. Nothing 


little girl standing on the seat of a bench not far off, | finding that her health was failing, I asked one of | Wats said that night. The next morning we left her 


evidently a stranger, gazing rapturously at the plant 
in my hand. 

Her hood had fallen back, disclosing a wealth of 
golden curls and a pair of gloriously blue eyes, just 
such a face as one sees in Raphael's or Murillo’s 
cherubs, but rarely elsewhere. 

“Who is that child?” asked my father. 

“IT do not know,” I replied. “I will go and find 
out.” 

As I slowly passed down the aisle, still carrying the 
plant, the little girl never moved her eyes from the 
rosebud, but with outstretched hands and an eager 
smile I shall never forget, she slipped down from the 
bench and came to meet me. 


“What a beautiful rose!" she said, very shyly. “It 
can't be for me!” 
“Would you like to have it, dear child?” I an 


swered, stooping down to let her smell the flower. 

“Oh, wouldn't 1?” was the reply, while the little 
hands were clasped in earnest supplication. 

“Where do you live?” I asked, leading her towards 
my father. 

“With granny.” 

“Granny who?” he inquired, looking at me. 

“Granny Walker, I s’pose,” returned the little girl, 
doubtfully. “But I always calls her granny.” 

“And your own name, dear?” I asked, somewhat 
mystified. 

“Minnie. 





Granny never calls me anything but 
Minnie.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“In Dame Alley. 


We only comed here last week. | Minnie and her grandmother: 


our church missionaries to look after the case, and to 


Minnie had been induced to attend the church ser- 
vices regularly. One Sabbath afternoon I noticed she 
looked pale and troubled. “ILow is your grandmoth- 
er?” LT asked. 

“Oh, she don’t git no better, ma’am,” returned the 
child. “She moaned awful last night. I could hear 
her. She’ve not bin like herself since she come here. 
She talks to herself. Her mind aint easy, I think, and 
she don't eat nothing. I asked Mrs. Brown to look 
arter her whiles I was out.” 

“Is she kind to you?” | inquired, trying to draw 
out my little companion to speak of her former life. 

“She aint bad to me,’’ was the reply. “Sometimes 
she kisses and cries over me, and then she pushes me 
uway, and wishes T hadn't never bin born. She’ve kep’ 
her bed ever since youcomed to see us. 
could do her good, ma’am,” continued Minnie, looking 
at me with a sort of painful earnestness which sad- 
dened me, for it was evident that her grandmother's 
unsatisfactory condition was preying upon her mind, 
young and innocent as she was. 

“Were you ever in London,” I asked, after a pause, 
“and have you always lived with her?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” “T never knowed 
any other home. Grandmother says my mother died 
when I was born.” 

I walked with Minnie until we reached Mrs. 
Brown’s house, in the second story of which lived 
I saw Mrs. Brown in 


was the answer. 


Granny has been ill ever since, but as the door was | the doorway, looking anxiously for us. 


Maybe you | 


| still undisturbed in my aunt’s care, and repaired to | 


| 
| see that the poor creature did not suffer from want | Dame Alley. We had also requested Dr. James to | 
| Of proper care. 


| Accompany us, with a view of procuring another wit 
| ness to the startling discovery which we expected to 
make on searching Mrs. Walker's effects. 

| Mrs. Brown met us with a small leather bag in her 
| hand, which she had found under Mrs. Walker's pil- 





low. 

On opening it, we discovered three keys tied together 
with a silken cord, and a few odd shillings. 
| On going up stairs, I was greatly relieved to find 
| 





that Mrs. Walker’s countenance had assumed quite a 
peaceful expression, all traces of the fearful mental 
| struggle of the preceding night having disappeared. 
Mrs. Brown, with characteristic carefulness, had 
placed Minnie’s white rose on a small table near the 
head of the bed. It was in full bloom and fragrant 
| with scent. 
My father then handed me the keys. With a trem- 
bling hand I fitted the largest key into the lock of the 
| old oak chest. It turned easily. The chest had evi- 
| dently been closed for some time; for a musty smell 
pervaded the room as we drew forth the various arti 
| eles of clothing that were closely packed together. 
They evidently belonged to a lady’s wardrobe. 

Then came a box of trinkets, containing a gold 
watch and chain, a locket with the initials A. M. on 
the back, and a lock of dark short hair. Then we dis- 
covered some silver, house and table linen, a few 
books and a large Bible with heavy clasps—lastly, a 
pocket-book. As I saw that it contained letters, I 


handed the case to my father, who, with Dr. James's 
assistance, prepared to read them. 





It was nearly one o'clock, but I seed a light | 


to fasten the clasps, but her poor old fingers trembled | 


poor thing, but she only said, ‘Thank you, Mrs. | 


This, after some natural hesitation, Minnie 





| They may at least throw some light on the poor 
child’s family,’ said the former, as he sat down and 

| adjusted his spectacles, while Mrs. Brown and I con- 
tinued our examination of the chest. 

l’resently my father gave a sudden start. I looked 

up. He was deadly pale, while his hand absolutely 
trembled. 

“What is the matter, father?” I said; “are you 
m2” 

Rising quickly, I went to his assistance. “Alice!” 
he replied, faintly, taking my hand, “it must be so. 
| Look ut this letter.” But before he could finish the 
| sentence, I had caught the outstretched letter and 
| began to read it eagerly. 
| «Is it possible—father!” I exclaimed, after a pause. 
“Owing to Mrs. Walker’s sudden death, I fear we 
| shall never know the whole story,” returned my 
| father, slowly, as if trying to brace his nerves for the 
| result of the discovery of this unlooked-for letter. “I 
suppose that was the confession the poor woman was 
so anxious to make at the last. Would to God she 
had been spared if only for a few hours longer. 

“Dr. James,” he continued, turning to our medical 
friend, who was evidently greatly perplexed at this 
strange turn of events, “you do not know, perhaps, 
| that my sister, Mrs. Musgrove, had only one child, 
}a daughter. When not quite seventeen she fell in 
| love with the organist of the town in which my sister 
| then lived. He was a very unsteady character, but 
|accomplished and handsome. The attachment at 
| length became known to her mother, who tenderly 
| remonstrated with her daughter, but all in vain. One 
| day our poor Alice left her home, went to London 
| to meet this man, as we were afterwards informed, 

and was married to him. Since then no news has 

ever reached us of the unfortunate pair. 

“This letter, however, which we have just dis- 
| covered, is from my poor niece, and addressed to her 
| mother, full of contrition. ~Her husband, it appears, 

was killed in a railway accident six months after the 
| marriage. 

“The broken-hearted girl, on the eve of becoming a 
mother, implores her mother to give her the shelter 
| of a home again. She mentions a Mrs. Walker, an 
| elderly, uneducated woman, who, however, has been 
| well-recommended to her, and whose services shé has 
| engaged as a skilful nurse.” 

| “The rest is clear,” remarked Dr. James, thought- 
fully. “Probably your niece’s death was a sudden 
| one. Unfortunately, there is no means of ascertain- 
ing what actually took place. The temptation to keep 
the infant and its mother’s effects was apparently too 
great for Mrs. Walker’s honesty, as she had the mat- 
ter entirely in her own hands, circumstances doubt- 
less aiding the deception—and yet, why she did not 
part with the silver plate, at all events, is a mystery 
to me if cupidity was the cause of this fatal step. 
Had she but lived a few hours longer and retained 
her consciousness, much might have been gained, 
but now we have but little chance of ever solving the 
mystery.” 

But Minnie was restored. 





~Sr 
For the Companion. 
THE MIDSHIPMEN OF THE “ESSEX.” 


A Story of Our Early Navy. 


Now she opened her eyes, which wandered | 


In Four Cuaprers.—Cuar. IT. 

Next day, true to his promise, Capt. Porter placed 
| little Farragut in command of the prize ship Barclay, 
| his orders being to accompany the other prizes, under 
convoy of the Esser Junior, to Valparaiso. 

Ten men from the crew of the Essex were allotted 
him. The former captain of the Barclay, his mate, 
| and a part of the original crew of the vessel were on 
| board, and the arrangement was that the captain 
| should assist in navigating the ship. He was a crusty, 
| large, burly, grizzled man, and Davy, who had not 
| yet reached his twelfth birthday, could not but stand 
lin some awe of him. This feeling grew on him, as 
| he saw the old frigate sink lower and lower on the 
; northern horizon, while the Essex Junior and the 
| other prize ships, already under sail, were bearing 
away to the south. 

“But I plucked up my courage,” he said, “and 
walking aft, told the old captain that we must make 
sail at once, and keep with the convoy. Somewhat to 
my alarm, he burst out in a tremendous passion, de- 





|claring that he would never go to Valparaiso, and 
that he had no idea of trusting himself with a little 
nutshell. 

“Whether by the word ‘nutshell’ he meant me or 
the Essex Junior, which was a small war-ship, I 
didu’t know exactly at the time. 
excited and alarmed, for the captain went on to de 
clare, with much profanity, that he should sail for 
New Zealand at once. I saw that my hour of trial 
|}had come. I must either conquer this ugly old sea 
| dog, or be his prisoner. 

“Putting on all the authority T could muster, I told 
| him that I was in command of that ship, and that the 
| sails must be set at once. He bristled up till he looked 
to me as big as a giant, and roared out that he would 
shoot the first man who dared to touch a 
yarn. 

“*We will see about that,’ I said, and called out to 
my men. At that the old captain started towards me, 
then turned and ran below to get his pistols. 

“IT called to John Thompson, who was my right- 
hand man of the crew, told him what the captain was 
about, and asked him whether he would stand by 


I was 2 good deal 


rope 


me. 

“**Ay, ay, sir!’ said he, loud and clear. 

“I told him to keep by me, and then ordered the 
rest of my men to make sail. They obeyed instantly. 
Then taking Thompson with me, I walked to the 
gangway and told the captain not to come on deck 
with his pistols, unless he wanted to go overboard 
with them. 

“We heard him fuming and swearing below for 
several minutes, but he did not come up, and when 
| he did come, it was in a very quiet way, with no 
| pistols in his hands. 

“Clapping on all sail, we gradually drew up with 
the Essex Junior and the other ships. That after- 
noon I ordered the boat manned, and then sent for 
the captain to go aboard the #ssex Junior with me. 
He looked a little uneasy, but obeyed, and we went 
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on board in company. I then made my report to | ‘Your legs are still too short for land service, my boy,’ | 


Lieut., now Capt., Downes, and told him what had 
oceurred. Downes turned pretty sternly upon the 
old captain, and asked him what he meant by such 
conduct. He stammered a little, and said that he 
was only trying my mettle, and wanted to see whether 
he could scare me. 

“*Ask him, Capt. Downes, how he succeeded” I 
said. The old captain replied that I was too plucky 
for him, and said he guessed that we should get along 
first-rate together in future. Capt. Downes did not 
like his manner very well, and remarked to him that 
he had better not try scaring anybody again, unless 
he wanted close quarters during the remainder of the 
voyage. 

“To show that I was not afraid of him, I took 
him back in' the boat with me to the Barclay, and 
during the rest of the voyage to Valparaiso we got 
on very well together, occupying the same cabin, for 
I needed his advice to enable me to navigate the 
ship.” 


It was not till the 30th of September, 1813, that the 


little prize master and his crew rejoined the Essex at 
Albemarle Island of the Galapagos group. Great 
was his joy at meeting his captain and shipmates 
again. The frigate hed been very successful, having 
captured meanwhile three British ships, the New 
Zealand, Seringapatam, and Sir Andrew Hammond. 
rhe middies enjoyed several days on shore, and fished 
in the coves nearly every day. 

“It is a wonderfully fine locality for rock cod,” Far- 
ragut says. ‘We would catch a hundred at a time 
with hooks and lines. 
variety than those in the North Atlantic. Some of 
them were as yellow as gold, of from four to ten 
pounds’ weight.” 

During Davy’s absence on his cruise to Valparaiso, 
a very sad incident had occurred. John Cowan, one 
of the midshipmen, was absent from his place at 
mess, and upon inquiring for him, young Farragut 
was shocked to hear that he had been killed in a duel 
with another young officer, while the ship was at 
James Island. A lonely grave marks the spot where 
he fell, a victim to that barbarous code which at that 
time prescribed no other settlement of even a trivial 
quarrel between two boys than a mortal combat, in 
which one or both must fall. 

On the first of October the Essex, in company with 
the Essex Junior and four of her late prizes, bade a 
final adieu to the Enchanted Islands, and bore away 
westward for the Marquesas, or Washington, Islands. 
At this time very little was known concerning either 
the Marquesas or any other of the numerous groups 
of islands of the mid-Pacifie waters. 
captain had si 





An American 
ghted them some twenty years previous- 
ly, and the Spanish navigators had reported their 
existence prior to this. Whale-ships had occasionally 
visited one or another of the group, for the purpose of 
procuring water and wood, and these whalemen, often 
the aggressors no doubt, had reported that the natives 
were both treacherous and quarrelsome. 


s 





Nookaheeva, 


On the morning of the 24th of October, the island 
called by the natives Rooahooga, but named Adams’ 
Island by the Aimericans, was in sight from the mast- 
head of the frigate. It looked to be a mountainous 
mass of cliffs and rocky peaks at a distance, but as 
the squadron drew near its coasts, fertile valleys and 
pleasant groves of palm and breadfruit trees were 
espied, in marked contrast with the bare, dry hills of 
the Galapagos. On rounding the southeast cape of 
the island, a canoe was seen putting off, containing 
eight natives, curiously tattooed and decked with 
feathers, with chaplets of yellow leaves upon their 
heads. 

The canoe approached the ship boldly, and by aid 
of a sailor from the Sandwich Islands, Capt. Porter 
was able to converse with the new comers. 

These were very good-humored people, exceedingly 
anxious to trade for iron and fish-hooks. Swarms of 
natives appeared on the beach, and a considerable 
trade or exchange of hoop-iron and cotton cloth for 
fruits and pigs was effected. These simple people 
had no knowledge of the use of firearms; upon one of 
the officers presenting a pistol at a native who was 
inclined to be boisterous, the man smiled, and ex- 
tended his hand to grasp the weapon, evidently think- 
ing it was offered him as a present. 

From Rooahooga the squadron bore away for Noo- 
kaheeva, or Madison Island, thirty or forty miles to 
the northward. Here a bay, offering a fine harbor, 
was discovered, in which the vessels anchored. In 
honor of his native State, Capt. Porter gave it the 
name of Massachusetts Bay. Nookaheeva proved to 
be a larger island than Rooahooga, occupied by sev- 
eral tribes of natives, between which there were im- 
placable feuds. The officers of the frigate estimated 
that at this time there were not less than forty-five 
thousand inhabitants of Nookaheeva alone—a fine, 
healthy, athletic people, of much personal beauty and 
considerable intelligence. 

This, it must be remembered, was no longer ago 
than the year 1813. Forty years after, the number of 
inhabitants was found to have dwindled to nine thou- 
sand. Rum, small-pox and nameless diseases which 
the white traders brought to them, had wrought this 
fearful havoc. Not Nookaheeva alone, but every isl- 
and and group of islands throughout the Pacific, has 
& similar history during the last seventy-five years. 
A happy and healthy race, numbering several mil- 
lions of soul,, has literally melted away under the 
blight of vices which the civilized race has introduced 
there. 

The Essex, with her little fleet of prizes, remained 
at anchor in Massachusetts Bay till the 9th of Decem- 
ber, 1813. The island was taken possession of, in the 
name of the United States, a fort built and a treaty 
of alliance concluded with the tribe inhabiting that 
portion of the island. This treaty led to a brief war 
against the other hostile tribes, ending in their subju- 
gation and pacification. 

Much to their chagrin, the younger midshipmen, 
including Davy, were not allowed much liberty during 
the visit to Nookuheeva, but were obliged to attend 
to their studies under Parson Adams, on board his 
ship. Nor were they permitted to join in the military 
expedition against the Happahs and Typees (the hos- 
tile tribes mentioned above). 

“In spite of all my pleadings,” says Farragut, 
“Capt. Porter ruled me out on account of my legs; 


These are a more beautiful | 


he replied to my requests. 

“But we were given leave to go on shore and play 
| with the native boys, every second day, for an hour 
| or two. 

“There were some very fine boys on that island. 
| They were good-humored and very fond of sport; 
| and as soon as we became a little acquainted, we had 
| jolly times. Walking on stilts was one of their exer- 
cises. For a colored pocket-handkerchief, one of the 
native boys, whose name was Wukee, gave me a very 
nice pair of carved stilts on which I soon learned to 
walk. 

“Wukee, or Wookee, and I changed names with 
each other, a ceremony common with these islanders 
when they make friends with another person. 


Wookee. If I chanced to forget, and called him by 
his own name, he thought that I was angry and no 
| longer wanted him for a friend. 

| ‘Wookee was not quite as old as I, but was nearly 
| 

! 





a head taller. Six feet and three inches was no un- 


common stature for a Nookuheevan man; the boys | miles from the beach, from the top of which we could 


} are full-grown at seventeen or eighteen, and the girls 
| reach womanhood far younger. Some of the young 
| girls were very pretty. The captain would not allow 
}us midshipmen to hold any conversation with the 
girls. . 

| Good Times on Shore. 

| “But I learned from the native lads here one very | 
| useful accomplishment. Ina single day Wookee and 
| the other boys taught me to swim—a thing I had 
never been fairly able to do before. There was a 
| most beautiful sand beach in the bay, and the water 
| Was as warm as milk. Here we swam and dived and 
tumbled about to our hearts’ content. 

“The Nookaheevan boys were wonderfully good 
swimmers. They were like frogs in the water. Even 
little children that could only teddle about on shore, 
would jump into the water and swim with the others. 
I have seen women with little babies, not more than 


| moved the entrails at the brook and washed out the 


| carcass. 


“Meantime, a hot fire had been kept up in the oven 
for some time; and when this had burned low, the 
hole was cleared out. Large plantain leaves were next 
wrapped round the pig, and seven or eight large hot 


stones placed inside it. This done, the carcass was 


| laid in the hole and covered over with more leaves. 


The coals, hot stones and brands were then piled over 


| it, making a considerable mound, and the pig left to 


cook. 

‘The cooking process occupied two or three hours; 
and while waiting, our young host took us to gather 
cocoanuts from a grove at a distance of a mile or 


| more up the valley. He climbed the lofty trees very | 
After | nimbly by strapping his ankles together with a piece 
that I always called him ‘Davee,’ and he called me | 


of cord, so that they could not separate more than a 
foot apart. Then placing the inside of his bare feet 
against each side of the tree-trunk and throwing his 


| arms around it, he went up quite rapidly, by a series 
| of hitches, first with his arms, then with his feet. 


“Afterwards we ascended a mountain, three or four 


see a distant part of the island inhabited, Wookee 
told us, by the Typee tribe, against whom Capt. Por- 
ter was on the point of sending an expedition. 

“On our return to the oven, the pig was dug out 
and found to be done to a turn. There were lots of 
brown, nice meat where the hot stones had lain 
against it. With no dressing save a little salt, it had 
a most delicious flavor, we thought, and we no doubt 
ate a perilous quantity, finishing off with the bananas 
and a taste of the faru. It was near night before we 
reported on board, and we were reprimanded for 
overstaying our time. It was the opinion of Isanes 
and Conover, as well as myself, that Wookee was 
one of the best fellows we had ever met anywhere, 
either at home or He was as bright and 
quick as any of us, full of fun and always good- 
natured and generous. 


abroad. 


He did not appear to me to 
be any more a ‘savage’ than some of cur own boys. 





a year old, toss them in where the 
water was four or five feet deep 
and let them swim out, not other- 
wise than boys sometimes throw 
dogs into the water. 

“The only animals on the island—except birds— 
were a few dogs, cats, hogs and rats which had es- 
eaped ashore from ships. The cats were said to have 
been brought there by some former navigator, whom 
our captain believed to be Capt. Cook. The hogs 
were some of them very large and fat. Pork was 
the chief and almost the only animal food of the 
island. Droves of hogs were rooting about on 
shore. 





‘“Wookee made me a present of a very pretty, 
black-and-white, pink-nosed pig. It was not more 


some pig that I became very much attached to the | 
animal. I named him ‘Murphy,’ and carried him on 
board our ship. When I rejoined the frigate on 
leaving the island, Murphy went along with me. He 
became a great pet with the sailors, and survived the 
terrible battle when the frigate was lost. 

“While lying at Nookaheeva, the rats which had 
for a long time been getting very numerous on board 
the Essex, were smoked out. It was a tedious pro- 
cess; for all the ammunition had to be taken on board | 
the other vessels, and all the other furniture carried 
on shore. Brimstone and some other substances 
were then burned below. The smoking process was 
continued for a considerable time. Several bushels | 
of dead rats were subsequently gathered up and | 
thrown overboard. 

“So bold and voracious had these vermin become, | 
that many of our water-casks were found gnawed 
through, as well as the plankings and sheathings of | 
the ship. We feared even for the outer skin; for the 
sailors told stories of vessels which had been scut- 
tled by rats. 


| 
| 


Wookee’s Feast. 


“One day my friend Wookee invited several of us 
midshipmen on shore to a little feast which he made 
specially for us. He had in some way got possession 
of a good-sized pooruka, or pig; and when we went 
ashore we found him waiting for us with his pig, a 
bunch of yellow bananas, .nd a wooden bow! of taru 
paste. 

“The pig’s legs were tied; and we assisted to carry 
the animal on a pole, between us, for a distance of | 
half or three-fourths of a mile, up the little valley of 
the brook, back of the new fort. Here, under a 
clump of trees, was a hole three or four feet sqnare, 
by two or three in depth, lined inside with stones. 
This was the oven. Two fires were built, one in the 
hole, the other a little wav off, on the ground. Woo- 
kee then proceeded to kill the pig. With our assist 





ance he now singed it in the fire, then carefully re- 


THE 





MIDSHIPMEN OF THE “ESSEX.” 

“Towards the last of November, wood and water 
were taken on board, in preparation for our departure | 
from Nookaheeva; and the sailors and marines were | 
no longer given liberty on shore. This caused great 
dissatisfaction. The seamen had formed many at- | 
tachments among the natives on shore, and they | 
wished to remain. I began to hear much mutinous | 
talk, some of the men going so far as to say that the 
order to raise the anchor would be disobeyed; that the | 
frigate would never leave the bay. This state of | 
things continued till Monday morning, December 10, 






“Capt. Porter was not a man to dally long with 
mutineers. Very early that morning, I saw him come 


| out of his cabin, with his sword in his hand, which 


he clapped down on the after capstan. Drum and 
bugle then summoned all hands on deck; and the 


| whole crew was mustered along the larboard side of 
| the ship. 
| But I was not left long in doubt.” 


What would come next, I hardly knew. 


(To be continued.) 


laiemsies | 


BLUE-BOTTLES. 


Flies act as scavengers, as is well known. Wher- 
ever decay or decomposition is taking place, there 
may flies be found. In the following anecdote a gen- 
tleman, observing this habit of flies, was able to put 
it to practical use. The house-owner had doubtless 
observed the same circumstance, but it never occurred 
to him to make use of the flies. 

“A gentleman making a call at the house of a friend 
was astonished to tind the rooms and passages in 
confusion, and on inquiring the cause, was answered, 
‘Oh, we are very much annoyed here. A rat has come 
to finish his existence under the floor of our large 
drawing-room. We do not know the exact place, but 
we cannot endure the odor any longer; so we have 
removed the furniture, rolled up the carpets, and 
called in the carpenters, who are just beginning to 
take up the floor.’ 

«Now, don’t be too hasty,’ said the visitor. ‘You 
need not pull up more than one board. I will show 
you what I mean presently; and, meanwhile, shut 
down the drawing-room windows and close the door.’ 

“He then stepped down into the garden, walked 
round to the horse stables, and after a few minutes’ 
absence, came back to the drawing-room, with both 
hands tightly clasped. Placing himself in the centre 


of the drawing-room, he opened his hands, and out 
flew two large blue-bottle flies, and buzzed around 
But presently one of 


the room for a second or two. 


'them alighted on a certain plank of the floor, and 
was almost immediately followed by the other. 

“Now, then,’ said the visitor, ‘take up that board, 
and I'll engage that the dead rat will be found be- 
neath it.’ 

“The carpenters applied their tools, raised the 
board, and at once found the cause of the infection.” 
— The Sanitarian. 


+e 
For the Companion. 


THE DAY STILL LIVES, 
Sunrise and noon and sunset make one day, 
And day is done. 
Birds rise to heavenward flight and happy lays, 
Flowers their petals ope to warming rays, 
Tired of flight and song, the birds are nested, 
The flowers are closed in shumbers unmolested,— 
And day is done, 


Thought, high endeavor, deeds, make up ene day— 
The day still lives. 
Though dead the loving heart that knelt to pray, 
Though cold the hand that smoothed the bitter way, 
Buried in unknown grave the sculptor’s name, 
Into oblivion sunk the warrior’s fame, 
The day still tives, 





RICHARD HENRY PENSELL, 
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For the Companion, 


CHILD-LIFE AMONG THE DYAKS. 


No other people of my acquaintance bestow so much 

j affection upon their children, treat them with such 

constant tenderness, and take such fond pride in them, 

as do the Dyaks. A Dyak father would tight a king 

in defence of his family, particularly his children 
who are too young to defend themsel: es. 

In the days of head-hunting and slave-muking, 
when a marauding expedition attacked a Dyak vil 
lage, the defenders always fought until every warrior 
was slain, provided the assailants were not beaten off. 

It is a disputed question whether Dyak parents 
prefer boys or girls. A boy is the gr 








est source of 
pride, because he becomes a hunter, a warrior, and 
perhaps a man of note. But he marries, and then he 
is in duty bound to forsake his parents, live with his 
wife’s family, and devote his labor to the farm of her 
father and mother until he gets a farm of his own. 

Although a girl is not so great a source of pride, 
she is a much greater and more lasting comfort to her 
parents than a boy would be. When she marries, she 
brings a lusty young man into the family, who joins 
his labors to those of her parents, and the result is a 
great gain to them. 

A very curious custom prevails amongst some of 
the Dyaks, which may be regarded as the measure of 
their paternal pride. When a child is born and named, 
particularly if it be a son, the parents—one or both, 
as they happen to choose—sometimes drop their own 
names altogether, and take that of the child, with a 
pretix meaning “father of” in one case, and “mother 
of” in the other. Thus if a child’s name is Tundo, 
the father changes his name to “Pa Tundo,” or Fa 
ther of Tundo,” and the mother’s name becomes “Nu 
Tundo,” or **Mother of ‘Tundo.” 

The Dyaks are very whimsical about naming chil 
dren and changing names. Thus, when children are 
numerous, all except the oldest may have their names 
changed after a few years to correspond to the names 
of cousins younger than themselves. Thus Pa ‘Tun- 
do’s youngest brother has a child born, which he calls 
Doden, and forthwith Pa Tundo changes his second 
child’s name to “Pa Doden,” or “Father of Doden.” 
It sounds oddly enough to hear one child spoken of 
as the father of another, almost its own age. 

When a child is sickly for along time (which sel 
dom happens), often the parents change its name, in 
order that the evil spirits which are supposed to vex 
it and make it ill will be deceived into thinking it 
another child, against whom they have no spite, and 
so be induced to leave it. 

A Dyak long-house in which IT once took residence 
for a brief sojourn while in the orang-utan country, 
contained a cute little baby about a year old, in which 
I soon became much interested. Having never be- 
fore seen a white man, it was very shy of me at first, 
but it soon saw that all my advances were friendly, 
and then it became quite tame. 

Its futher and mother, named Hakka and Noonsong, 
were as fine a young couple as one would wish to see, 


than three or four weeks old. A pig is a rather odd | 1813, when a rumor of the mutiny came to the cap- | and very proud of their first baby. It was a girl, and 
creature for a pet; but this was such a smart, hand- | tain’s ears. | 


a decidedly pretty, sweet-faced little thing, with a 
dainty little mouth, round cheeks, eyes like black 
beads, and fine, jet-black hair. It had cut two of its 
upper front teeth, and although it had not yet com- 
menced to chew betel-nut, it did not need the eye of a 
prophet to foresee the day when the little miss, grown 
to plump maidenhood, would have two rows of teeth 
filed toa sharp point like the jaws of a steel trap, 
stained black with betel and set in gums of the same 
color. 

One night, when Hakka was showing me the play- 
ful antics of his little girl, who was as good as she 
was pretty—for in two weeks I think it never once 

| cried—I asked him if he would not like to have me 
| give heranew name. Both parents were delighted 
| with the idea, and told me to name it at once. 

| Then I told them that henceforth and forever the 
child should be called Josephine, to whom I thereupon 
presented four yards of turkey-red cloth and three 
strings of blue beads. I told my servant-interpreter 
—a Chinaman named Ah Kee—to explain to the peo- 
ple that the name I had given the child was that of a 
fine American lady in whom I took great interest. 

Ah Kee turned to the people, who by that time had 
assembled in quite a crowd, full of friendly interest, 
and in a loud voice made the announcement (in Ma- 
lay) precisely as follows : 

“Look here, people! The mister says that child got 
name same one fine American missus,— Number One, 
big woman !"” 

The people took up the name, but its strange sounds 
were almost too much for them, and I am quite pre- 
pared to hear that some other traveller has visited that 
village and been sorely puzzled to understand how a 
fine young Dyak girl should acquire such a remarka- 
ble name as “Joe’s Fin.” 

Dyak children are very seldom sick. Thanks to the 
sem’ Savage condition of their parents, they do not 
know what it is to have scarlet-fever, measles, whoop- 
ing-cough, croup, diphtheria, or any of the kindred 
terrors of civilized childhood. How happy parents 
must be who have no fear of scarlet-fever! 
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As soon as the Dyak children are old enough to | Imagine his astonishment when one of the little | Duke of Orleans, who was the eldest son of King 
naked Dyaks, who had never before seen a white | Louis Philippe. 


work, they daily accompany their parents to the 
rice-fields to help plant or reap the rice and carry 
it home. 
chopping brush, small juahs (back-baskets) for 
carrying rice and bananas from the farm, and 


little bamboo water-pails in which to carry water | jungle to play our games, do you ask ? 


from the river to the house. 

I often paused to admire the sturdy 
manner in which the boys and girls 
performed their share of the work. 
There was no whining about the “hot 
sun,” or complaining about “my sore 
toe,” before starting out in the morn- 


ing, nor did T ever hear a Dyak 


man, compassionately 


ment how to make it correctly. 
Who tanght those little ignorant children of the 
1 cannot 
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Ay ran 
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boy or girl demand, in an in- 

jured tone, upon returning from 

the field, ‘‘Ma, why haven't CHILD-LIFE AMONG THE DYAKS. 

you got supper ready?” The 

boys were as manly as the men. They never | say, but it is my opinion that they thought them 


heard their 
or shirk duty of any kind, and sach a course was 
never originated by their children. 

Even when quite small, the boys used to accom- 
pany their fathers or they 
went into the jungle to collect gutta and rattans, 
dammar-gum wax. The little fellows 
would climb tall trees after that I would 
not have climbed for all the silver that ever came 
out of the Comstock It made me dizzy to 
look at them. 

Just fancy climbing the tallest factory-chimney 
by the lightuing-rod, for ten cents’ 
worth of honey, all, and being attacked 
by a swarm of angry bees as soon as you reach 
the top! And yet that is exactly what it is like, 
except that instead of a lightning-rod, the Dyaks 
have only a of slender 
placed end to end from top to bottom of the tree, 
and held there by being tied to 
driven into the smooth, bare trunk. 
bamboos 


parents scold each other, or whine, | 


older brothers when 
and bees’ 
honey, 


Lode. 


you ever saw, 
or none at 


number bamboo poles, 
which are 
When the 
get so old and rotten that men do not 
fear their weight would break 
them, the small boys go up. 


pegs 


dare go up for 

The Dyak boys have grand fun setting snares 
in the jungle, and snaring all kinds of small game 
that frequent the ground. The most common 
method is to select a spot much frequented by 
birds and beasts, usually a long ridge, and with 
green boughs build a low hedge across the top of 
it. Every twenty-five or thirty feet a narrow gap 
is left, at the bottom of which a little platform 
with a trigger is arranged, and the slip-noose of 
“twitch-up” laid upon it. When an unwary bird 
or quadruped strolls through the opening, it is 
sure to set one foot upon the trap, when down 
falls the platform, up springs the stick, the noose 
is jerked tight around the leg, and the next mo- 
ment the unlucky victim is dangling in the air, 
four feet from the ground, 

These hedges are built with great cunning, and 
so unnoticeable are they that once I, even I, an 
intelligent hunter, with some skill in wooderaft, | 
deliberately, and as unwittingly as any porcupine, | 
wandered into set a 

| 





one of these gaps, my 
squarely on the trap, and was caught around the 
ankle by a ‘twitch-up.” Not until then did I 
notice the hedge. 

One of the Dyak boys—a bright-eyed, active 
little fellow, and full of business—was very suc- 
cessful in his snaring, and caught for me two por- 
cupines, a splendid argus pheasant, and a fire- 


. . . . | 
backed pheasant, for which he received quite a | 





sum in hard cash. 

The Dyak children and young people are quite | 
fond of games, some of which are precisely simi- 
lar to games played by American and 
girls. 

A droll thing happened to a white traveller, Mr. 
Wallace, who undertook to teach some Dyak chil- 
dren how to make a in the old, 
well-known way. So many vears had elapsed 
he had that he failed to re- 
member the correctly, and com- 


boys 


“cat's cradle” 





made 
whole 


since one, 


process 


ists, 


| the expulsion 


ing toa stand-still, he attempted to study it out. | 


out for themselves, just as our great-grandfathers | 


did when they were boys. 
Wo. | 
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JOURNALIS 


‘To serve thy generation, this thy fate: 
Written in water, swiftly fades thy name; 
But he who loves his kind does, first and late, 
A work too great for fame, 
-Mary Clemmer. 


a +r a 
THE FRENCH PRINCES. 

The French Chamber has passed a vote ex- 
pelling from France the heirs of the dynasties 
which once ruled in that country. According to 
the new law, only the direct heirs and their sons 
are required to leave France; but it is also de- 
clared that the Government may at any time exile 
the other members of the ex-royal families. 

This decree of exile applies to two families,—the 
Orleanists and the Bonapartists. By the death of 
the Count of Chambord, 
representation of the elder branch of the Bourbons 


| seems to be in a fair way to be decided in a man- 


| 


several years ago, the | 


became united with that of the younger, or Or- | 


leanist branch, in the person of the Count of Paris, 
who thus became the chief of the entire monar- 
chical party. 

The Count of Paris and his sons are the only 
members of the Bourbon family who are expelled 
from France by the new law. His daughters are 
still at liberty to remain in the country; for, by 
the Salic law, no woman could occupy or inherit 
the French throne, if the throne existed. 

Neither does the decree of exile apply to the 
Count of Paris’s younger brother, the Duke of 
Chartres; or to his uncles, the Dukes of Nemours 
and Aumale, and the Prince of Joinville, or to 
their children. But, according to it, any of these 
may be exiled by decree of the Government, if it 
has reason to suspect any of them of engaging in 
plots to restore monarchy. 

The law also applies to Prince Napoleon, the 
heir of the Bonapartes, and to his two sons Victor 
and Louis. But it is not put in force against the 
descendants of Lucien Bonaparte, the younger 
brother of the great Napoleon, some of whom are 
still residing in France. 

The incident which led to the expulsion of the 
princes was the recent wedding of the Count of 
Paris's daughter to the Crown-Prince of Portugal. 
On that occasion a large and brilliant féte was 


|} given in the Count of Paris's house in Paris, at 


which were gathered many hundreds of Monarch- 
who desire to overthrow the Republic, and 
put the count on the throne. 

After the marriage, the French ambassador to 
Portugal sent congratulations to the crown-prince. 
This aroused the anger of many 
French Republicans, who did not think that the 
representative of the Republic ought to have thus 
recognized the marriage of a daughter of the Or- 
leanist pretender. The result was a demand for 
the princes, which 
carried out, as we have seen. 

The Count of Paris is the oldest son of the 


of has been 


took the string from the | from his carriage in Paris and killed about forty 
They have their own little parongs for hands of Mr. Wallace and showed him in a mo- years ago, aud then his son became the heir to the 


| peaceable settlement of possible difficulties less 


| Canadian 


| rights, undertook to deny to American vessels the | 





of the leading | 





| 
| 


The Duke of Orleans was thrown 


|throne. The count is a scholarly, polished, quiet 

man, who is best known to Americans as having 
served for a while on General McClellan's staff 
during the civil war. 

Prince Napoleon, who, with his sons, shares 
the fate of the Bourbon prince, is the son of Jerome 
Bonaparte, the youngest brother of Napoleon the 
First. Napoleon’s brothers Joseph and Louis are 
without living male descendants ; while his brother 
Lucien and his heirs were excluded from the 
imperial throne by Napoleon’s will. 

Prince Napoleon’s ability is not placed high by 
any party in France, and no one but himself takes 
his pretensions very seriously, though they might 
become dangerous. He has long been familiarly 
known as *Plon Plon,” a nickname given him in 
derision when he was a young man. 

The wisdom of exiling the princes may well be 
doubted. It is true that while they live, there is 
danger that schemes may be formed to overthrow 
the Republic and set up a throne. But their exile 
is not likely to decrease this peril, and so severe a 
measure as exile presents to the world an appear- 
ance of fear and weakness on the part of the 
French Republicans. 

<~2>— 
For the Companion. 


REALITIES. 


If God, the Future Life and deathless souls, 
Are not the most tremendous facts to me, 

What matters it, that now the great earth rolls 
Through space, with all its freight, unceasingly ? 


We are but victims of a senseless fate, 
We are but crumbling fragments = a clod, 
Unless we see in man, the image gre 
Of more than chance—the image of his God, 
Cc. M. 5. 


Se —_ 


the United States would be as impertinent as it 
would have been for England to have raised an 
armed force to help the Confederate Government 
in 1861. So far as the people of this country are 
concerned, they may think, because it is quite 
true, that the acquisition of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia would be most desirable. 

So does every man think it would be a fine thing 
for him to be worth a million dollars. But that 
does not authorize him to steal the million, nor 
does it excuse him for coveting it. Americans 
have been told that union with the United States 
was Canada’s ‘‘manifest destiny.” Then if it is 
to be, it will be. No one on this side of the line 
has a right to try to bring it about by word or 
deed. Let “destiny” decide it. 


———~+or—____——_- 
DEEDS, NOT EMOTIONS. 


There was no worse gambling den in the city of 
P—— than that decorous, stately family mansion 
which stood at the corner of S—— Street, facing a 
quiet little park and a fountain. With its spotless 
marble steps and perpetually bowed shutters, it might 
have been the dwelling of some mourning woman or 
old, grave scholar. But the police knew it as a haunt 
of the most dangerous ruffians in the city; not the 
lower order of thieves or burglars, but the men who 
dress and look like gentlemen, and who are, never- 
theless, only beasts of prey. 

Orders were issued one night to raid this house. A 
desperate character, known in every city of the Union 
as “Big Bill,” was to be there. There were several 
unanswered charges against him; the police resolved 
to take him, dead or alive. 

About midnight they surrounded the house, forced 
their way in, and after a short and desperate fight, 
succeeded in arresting the gang inside. “Big Bill’ 
was shot dead through the heart in the struggle. He 
was carried into the hall, and laid on the floor,—a 
young man, with the figure of a» Hercules and a bold, 
manly face, marred by dissipation. About his neck 
hung a cord, to which was attached a little bag. 

“Hello!” cried one of the men. “Bill carried a 





CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


There are some indications that the Government | 
and people of the United States may, in the near 
future, find in the relations with the Dominion of | 
Canada occasion to exercise more than their usual | 
self-restraint. There is not the smallest probabil- 
ity of a war. The good sense of the English and 
the American peoples is ample security against 
that. 

What is to be feared is that giving way to the 
national habit of an over-free expression of opin- 
ion, may lead to the saying of some 
things which, upon cool reflection, the Govern- 
ment will not back up,—and so the over-zealous 
champions of national rights may have to back 
down,—but may complicate matters and render a 


not only 


easy. 


At the time we write, the fisheries question 


charm!” 
They opened it, and found within a lock of gray 


| hair, cut from the head of the dead mother whose 
| heart he had broken. 


The incident was published, 
jand called forth much sympathy for the dead man. 
| It was difficult to believe that he was a hardened 
criminal, with that gray lock close to his heart. 

Yet it is certain that Bill, with that hair on his 
heart, went on his way as thief, gambler, and mur- 
derer. 

The most selfish and sinful are capable of occa- 
sional fine tender sentiments. The sight of a mother’s 
Bible or the sound of a hymn will bring tears to their 
eyes. They can afford tears. But can they afford to 
give up one selfish, sinful indulgence? One fault 
honestly corrected, one step backward in the career 
of vice, is worth floods of sentimental tears. 

“By their deeds” (not by their sighs) “ye shall 
know them.” 

a 


FAITHFUL. 





ner that is bearable, if not 
authorities, 
Government to give 


satisfactory. The 
in order to compel this 
compensation for fishery 


privilege of buying bait in Canadian ports. 

It seems to be the fact, but cannot now be an- 
nounced as certain, that the English Government 
would not sustain Canada in her attempt to im- 
pose such a restriction upon American fishermen, 
and accordingly the orders of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment were modified. Under the new rule, 
fishermen may remain in one of the ports of 
Canada only twenty-four hours. In that time 
they can buy bait, because under these new orders 
such trade is not prohibited. 

Of course such a limited privilege is not all that 
could be desired, but in general it will be sufficient 
for fishermen to procure needed supplies. More- 
over, it may fairly be inferred that Great Britain 
will not wish Canada too strictly to enforce even 
the new regulations. 

There is another matter which Americans cannot 
watch with too great interest, regarding which 
they cannot be too circumspect. A movement in 
Nova Scotia, not of recent origin, seeks to sepa- | 
rate that province from the Dominion. The agi- 
tation has grown rapidly of late. 

It is supported by the Government of the Prov- 
ince, and elections of a new legislative assembly, 
which took place in June, resulted in an over- 
whelming majority for ‘‘secession.” Now it is 
very true that when the Nova Scotians ask to be 
separated from the Dominion, they do not ask to 
be permitted to seek admission into the American 
Union. But we risk nothing in saying that the 
latter request is one—not the only one—logical 
result of the former. 

Furthermore, it is quite conceivable that the 
people of that province, if they should be denied 


“T can remember but four times in my life,” once 
said an English divine, ‘“‘when I felt the joy of be- 
lieving, or was certain that God had heard my pray- 
ers.” 

“What do you do then?” exclaimed his dismayed 
hearer. 

“T go on praying,’ was the calm reply. 

Of like spirit was the Italian, who, fighting under 
Garibaldi, was lamed in both legs, and henceforth 
could render only hospital service. When reports of 
defeats and victories came in, Gazzoli’s eyes would 
fill with tears, and then glisten triumphantly. “But 
I still can scrape lint,’’ he would say. 

It is not granted to every man to feel the fire, the 
élan, the joy of effort, in the noble efforts of life. 
There are many men who seldom in their whole 
lives have proved the enthusiastic glow with which 
others lead a worthy cause, or have tasted the rapture 
m faith which some Christians know. These are the 
rewards of duty well done. They come, too, to men 
of impassioned, imaginative temperament. 

But it is granted to every man to join in the noble 
effort to go on with the steady duty which God has 
set before him. The rewards are not absolutely 
promised for this life. The one reward which we can 
make certain of here is the assurance that we are do- 
ing God’s work when we fulfil our daily tedious 
round, and are His children as much as those who 
sing psalms with joyful hearts. 

A homely story illustrates our meaning. A Ger- 
man newspaper tells us that when the Cathedral of 
Cologne was finished, a few years ago, which had 
been four centuries in building, a poor laborer 
watched the grand ceremonial of rejoicing with a ra- 
diant face. 

Yes, we have built a wonderful house,”’ he said, 
with triumph. 

“And what did you do?” asked a bystander. 

“IT wet the mortar for a year,”’ was the reply. 


_~ 
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BISMARCK’S CHEERFUL COURAGE. 


Bismarck has shown during his political career a 





what they ask, and if they regarded their present 
situation as intolerable, might appeal to the United 
States to help them throw off their allegiance to | 
Great Britain. Again, it cannot be forgotten how 
eagerly Americans have offered themselves in | 
former years to aid filibustering expeditions—to 
Cuba, to Central America, and even to Canada. 
Now itis not likely that anything will happen 
which will set before the Government the question 
if it will aid, even by diplomacy, the secession 


movement in the maritime provinces of Canada; | 


and the chances are much against any situation | 
that will invite filibustering by Americans in Nova 
Scotia. Yet it is well thus early to utter a word 
of warnine. 

The question raised by Nova Scotia is one for 
the Governments of the Province, the Dozainion, 
and the Empire to decide, and any interference by 


ready acceptance of the inevitable and the courage to 
make the best of unpleasant facts. The characteris 
tic is an inborn quality. 

While he was a school-boy at Berlin, cholera was 
approaching, and there was a wide-spread dread o1 
| the disease. His father, who lived in Pomerania, 
| had given orders that as soon as the first case of 
| cholera occurred in Berlin, his son should be sent 
home. The boy, eager for a holiday, used to hire a 
{horse and ride out in the direction from which it 
| was expected that the first news of the epidemic 
would come. 

One day his horse fell and threw him. The boy’s 
leg was so badly sprained that he had to stay in bed 
long after the cholera was raging in Berlin. His de- 
| sire to go home was strong, and the fear of his friends 

lest he should be attacked by the disease was intense, 

but he remained cheerful, und showed no signs of 


impatience. 
Eight years after this incident, while he and his 
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brother were managing the family estate at Kniephof, 
a case of cholera broke out in the neighborhood. The 
peasants, stricken with terror, refused to give the 
least assistance to the victim, and would not venture 
near his cottage. 

The two brothers, us soon as they heard the news, 
hastened to the patient, and refused to leave the 
house until volunteers came forward to nurse him. 
If no one else came, they said, they themselves would 
remain and nurse him. They would not leave him to 
suffer alone and without aid. Their courage and ac- 
tion shamed the peasants into humanity, and they 
volunteered to take care of the sufferer. 


COLLEGE EXPENSES. 

Many fathers and some sons are asking, about this 
time of year, what education costs. It 
usually costs more than is necessary. At Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia and Princeton, all of which at- 
tract many students from large and wealthy cities, 
there are young men who spend from three thousand 
to five thousand dollars a year. Such students are of 
no uccount, except as a warning and admonition to 
others. They serve to show how little good can be 
obtained by money unless there are brains and char- 
acter behind it. 

Out of the one hundred and forty young men just 
graduated from Yale, twenty-three maintained them- 
selves during the college course. It is a hard pull. 
How hard, no one can fully know unless he has done 
it. If astudent has grit enough to go through the 
ordeal, with discretion not to overstrain mind or body, 
he is a hero, of whose after suecess in life there can 
be little doubt. It is usually better and safer to have 
some assistance, either from home or from the future, 
and some students get through the year upon very 
smail sums—one hundred and fifty dollars to three 
hundred dollars. It can be done without severe priva- 
tion for five hundred dollars; with some ease for six 
hundred dollars; with perfect sufficiency for eight 
hundred dollars. 

The fact remains, however, that the average ex- 
penditure at the universities mentioned is about one 
thousand dollars a year. A student whose father is 
in liberal circumstances, whose habits are correct, 
who denies himself no reasonable gratification, and 
belongs to all the clubs that suit his disposition and 
tastes, spends about one thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. More than that is reckoned excessive; less ap- 
proaches the moderate and economical. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that a student is 


a college 


| there 


A captain of the guards kept telling his men to hold | 
their heads up and not mind the bullets. 

“TI don’t think,” said one guardsman to another, 
after the fight was over, “he ought to have spoke to 
us like that, ’cos why, he was a-ducking of his ’ed | 
hiseelf all the time he was a-talking.” 

Through the trying fire, these soldiers, though they 


| did duck their heads, delivered their volleys with the 


precision of men practising in the barrack-yard. 
+r 
DANGEROUS TO DOUBT, 


Mr. J. D. Borthwick, in his “Three Years in Cali- 
fornia,” gives an amusing account of a sort of trial 
of skill between two professional story-tellers; one a 
veteran of the Mexican War, the other an old hunter 
of the Sierras. Several of their most interesting ex- 
periences and thrilling adventures are given. The 


| following will serve to show their quality 


The hunter had rather the best of it; his yarns 
were uncommonly tough and hard of digestion, but 
were no historical facts on record to bring 
against him. He had it all his own way, for the only 
Witnesses of his exploits were the grizzlies, and he 
always managed to dispose of them very effectually 
by tinishing their career along with his story. 
showed several sears on different parts of his gutta- 
percha person which he received from the paws of the 
grizzlies, and he was not the sort of customer whose 
veracity one would care to question. 

One man nearly got into a scrape by laughing at the 
most thrilling part of one of his best stories. After 
tiring twice at a bear without effect, the bear, infuri- 
ated by the bullets planted in his body, was rushing 
upon him. He took to flight, and, lo: ding as he ran, 
he turned and put a ball into the bear's left eye. 

The bear winked a good deal, but did not seem to 
mind it much; he only increased his pace; so the 
hunter, loading again, turned around and put a ball 
into his right eye, whereupon the bear, now winking 
consider ably with both eyes, put his nose to the 
ground and began to run him down by scent. 

At this critical moment, a great stupid- looking lout, 
who had been sitting all night with his eyes and 
mouth wide open, taking in “and swallowing every- 
thing that was said, had the temerity to laugh incred- 
ulously. The hunter flared up in a moment. 

“What are you a-laafin’ at?” he said. “D’ ye mean 
to say that I lie?” 

“Oh,” said the other, “if you say it was so, I suppose 
it’s all right; you ought to know best. But I wa’n’t 
a-laafin’ at you; [ was a-laafin’ at the b’ar.” 

“What do you know about b’ars?” 
“Did you ever kill a b’ar?” 

The poor fellow had never killed a “b’ar,” so the 
hunter snuffed him out with a look of contempt and 
pity, and went on triumphantly with his story, which 
ended in his getting up a tree, where he sat and pep- 
pered the bear, as he went smelling round the otame 
until he at last fell, mortally wounded, with 
know how many bullets in his body. 


He | 


| 
said the hunter. 








valued or undervalued according to the money he ex 
pends. The qualities that command respect at college 
are such as belong to the man himself, not to his 
father, still less to his tailor. 
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WHITTIER. 
Whittier, the poet, as he appears to an English vis- 


SS eee itor at his home, is described as follows ina recent 
London journal. Speaking of the room in which he 
ECCENTRIC, 





was received, the writer says that it might be a dis- 
senting minister’s front room in somé provincial Eng- 
lish town, like Leicester or Northampton, not yet 
reached by the destructive spirit of modern ideas of 
improvement. 


Meyerbeer, the composer, had a horror of inquisi- 
tive people and of cats. The mere sight of a cat 
threw him into a nervous fever, and the approach of 
a “Paul Pry” made him as silent as a dumb man. 

While at work on “L’Africaine,” he was taking a 
“constitutional” one morning in the Champs Elysées, 
where an inquisitive man, fastening on him, asked 
point-blank if the opera was nearly ready. 

‘*Monsieur,” coolly replied Meyerbeer, ‘‘the Champs 
Elysées are open to every one, but my secrets are not 
like the Champs Elysées,” and he turned on his heel. 

The composer, though he took the greatest pains 
with his work, was very indifferent as to his personal 
appearance. He used to go about Spa, which he 
visited every summer, looking like a ‘‘guy.” 

An ill-fitting black frock-coat, a black silk neck- 
cloth wound several times round his throat, a high 
and stiff shirt-collar, tight trousers with straps, a silk 
hat pushed so far back as to touch the neck, anda 
pair of gloves too large, made up the dress of the 
eccentric musician. He carried a large umbrella un- 
der his left arm, and usually rode a donkey, so small 
that the rider’s legs dangled near the ground. 

Jules Janin, the eminent musical critic, on return- 
ing from an excursion in the neighborhood of the 
Spa, asked his servant if any one had called. 

“Nobody worth speaking of,” answered the man, | 
contemptuously. ‘Only a queer old fellow on a don- 
key, with a large umbrella.” | 


But Mr. Whittier’s kindly greeting of “How does 
thee do? I'm glad to see thee,” dispels all surprise, by 
recalling the fact that he is not only a New Englander, 
which means simple living from necessity, but also a 
(Quaker, which means simple living from choice. 

In the retirement of his old home, Mr. Whittier is 
frequently visited by his English admirers. Among 
the latest have been Mr. Matthew Arnold and Mr. 
Gosse. 

Mr. Whittier dislikes for himself biographies and 
biographers. “Of course I am glad,” he says, “to 
have thee tell my friends anything about me they care 
to know; but such fame as man gets from books 
written about him after he is dead, seems to me worth 
very little. I have never thought of myself as a poet 
in the sense in which we use the word when we speak 
of the great poets. I have just said from time to 
time the things I had to say, and it has been a series 
of surprises to me that people should pay so much 
attention to them and remember them so long.”’ 

But no one else will be surprised. And whether it 

is the effect of the noon sunshine, or whether it is 
that the landscape is transfigured in the light of the 
0et’s reminiscences, for some reason or other the 
journey back to Boston takes one through a country 
where the soil seems less stony, and the haystacks less 
solitary, and where the old se aports seem not so much 
deserted as peopled with stirring memories. 








+r 
FINDING A HORSE. 


An English traveller in Asia Minor had the misfor- 
| tune to lose one of his pack-horses that had taken 
fright on the road and broken away from the caval- 
cade. His Turkish servant proposed that they return 
to Scutari, their starting-point, and from that place 





—+or 


UNFORTUNATE 


EXPRESSION. 


lhere are many sorts of “things one would rather 
not have said.” Many of them, uttered in the sim- 
plicity of one’s heart, are capable of a construction make search for the missing animal. This plan of 
widely different from that with which the speaker few servant’s did not meet his master’s approval, and 
meant to clothe them. Two ladies, who had met in | the latter relates the conversation which followed his 
travelling and had fallen into the sudden intimacy | order for the servant to start in pursuit forthwith. 
which is the peculiar blessing of those far from home, | 


“Shall you find him?” I inquired of the Turk. 
were one day complimenting each other. 


“Find him, Effendi? Of course I shall find him. I 
“I really do not know what I could have done if I | bee pone eat, drink, or sleep till my lord’s property is 
- ” : , > _ | restorec 

had not met you,” said Number One. “You have! By way of substantiating this statement, Osman 
made my stay here so pleasant!” 


took a piece of bread out of his pocket, and began to 
“It is very good of you to say so,” modestly replied 


eat. 
‘ein Oe “Well,” I observed, “you said that you were going 
sapie<poneel indica aa , to starve till you bad found my horse, and you are 
“I really mean it. I liked you from the first, and eating already.” 
trusted you immediately. As I say, I should have| “It ae a dyed > ho peg ee are — 
al akatines 4 ” exposed to the night air. I sha e all the better able 
been wretched without you. m | to look for the Effendi’s horse to-morrow, and, please 
“But you would not have been entirely alone. | God, I will find him,” was the answer. 
There is that lovely Miss G—— in your party.” 
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Don’t wait till your system is all run down, but take 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla now. Sold by druggists. (Adv, 
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TORI, OYS AND GIRLS can find em- 


Compared with Coffee or tea of like quality, 
| Breakfast Cocoa will be found not only cheaper, but 

eres a | making DECORATED 

SACHET BAGS in the shape of 


| more nutritious, That prepared by W. Baker & Co. 
crackers or fruits and filling with 


| has the highest reputation for its purity and delicious 
NAT. COIN CO., PEORIA, ILL. 
HELIOTROPE,VIOLETTE or JOCKEY 


aroma, and costs less than one cent a cup. (Adv, 
CLUB Sachet. The variety and styles 
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end for pri 
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COOPER & CONARD’S 


FASHION MONTHLY 


The best and cheapest of home magazines, 532 
pages. Full_of choice reading. Interesting-—instruc- 
| tive—pure. With numerous fllustrations, Address 
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Catcher's 
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All the above sent by mail, post- 
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w orcester, Mass. 
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320 large pages, 5000 illustrations 
ome, Teachers experienced. Thorough ot varation Rovers printed in 18-different cole 
for College. Certificate of D.W: ABERCROMBIE, A. M., patie gre ig! toon gua 
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Dr. Swett’s Root Beer Packages. 


Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Juniper, Hops, Wintergreen. 
Makes the best temperance drink, and is highly medi- 
cinal, acting beneficially on the stomach, liver and kid- 
neys. Material to make 5 gallons, 25 ets., 6c. extra for 
postage + 4 packages, $1, prepaid. Preparéd only at the 
. E. Botanic t pepe , 245 Washington Street, 
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ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH. 


ISAMPLE FREE ! 


By sending the name of your grocer 
fie and your own we will mail you a sample 
Rjaed Package of the greatest invention of the 
J age. Itr requires. no boiling. Made ready 
for use in one minute. Gives an ele- 
gant gloss. Saves time, labor, trouble. 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., 
54 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass.,U.S. A. 
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Rhenish Cologne. 


tal. Also. 1 ™ * for Home Amusement, 156-page If you cannot obtain LUNDRBORG'S PER- 
Cato g aS  atS TE Me ntician, =| FUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your 
a9 Nasenu Rreet. New York. 
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to the manufacturers, 
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» ane y Price List 
YOUNG, LADD & COF- 


24 Barclay Street, New York. 
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BATHING TRUNKS Fancy colors and 

ane material, 
Boys’ size, 25c.; Men’s s' 5c. Sent post- 
| Ins to any address in u Ss. Stamps taken, 
n ae give size around waist in in- 


HANDY POCKET WRENCH. 

















For Bicy wes, or other use. Malle- 
able Iron, 4 inches long. Strong and 
useful. Price 30 cent yaid, Stamps or Silver = 4 
JOHN WILKINSON ay hicago, Til. r 
POCKET d X 





DRINKING CUP 


We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as 
(Silver plated.) 


Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 





_— ae. together and goes | Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
“Yes, she is said to be very delightful, but she does _ in case size of wate. Sets, Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, Xe, Teas of all 
“Oh ” kinds from 30 to 70cents per pound. We doa very large 
not please me. I really can’t like her. SUPERSTITIOUS. 50c. each; 3 for $1.25; | Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out froin 60 to 


“TI wonder why, when she is so interesting?” 


‘ : | In Iceland it is asserted that a certain pebble is to 
“My dear, she has such fine manners! I never 


be found which is of sufficient potency to render the 


SILVER-PLATED CASTERS 
as Premiums with $5, $7 and Sl0 orders. With TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with 


#4 per doz. to Agents, | 9 CLUB ORDERS each day. 


Connecticut Novelty Co., 





trust a person who has fine manners !”* 

The inference to be drawn, by one who could put 
two and two together, in regard to the manners of 
her present companion, was not a palatable one. 


| owner invisible at will. In other countries it is a 
flower which is gifted with like magical properties. 


The horse-shoe is proverbially popular. The rowan- 
| tree, or mountain-ash, has alwavs been popular among 
the Scotch, and was considered a powerful talisman 
against evil spirits; and on Beltane eve, the Highland 
Walpurgis-night, small crosses of rowan twigs, tied 
together with red thread, were inserted over the lin- 
tels of the doors. 

Longfellow, in his “Evangeline,” speaks of the 
supe rstition of the pebble above alluded to, which, 
according to tradition, could only be found in the nest 
of the swallow: 


BOWING TO BULLETS. 


When bullets come flying into the ranks with the 
searching sound which indicates that they are looking 
after their own billets, many a brave man bows at 
their approach. Reflection may show that it is use- 
less to duck to a bullet, which has passed when its 
whistle is heard, so slowly does sound travel. Yet 
few veterans can resist the impulse to bow the head 
when that peculiar whew is heard. 

During one of the battles between the Arabs and 
the English, a British square was forced to retreat. 


| “Oftin the barns they climbed to the populous nests on 

the rafters, 

Seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone which the 
swallow 

Brings from the shore of the sea to restore the sight 
of its fledglings: 

Lucky was he who found that stone in the nest of the 
swallow!” 
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STOVE POLISH 


|For Beauty of Polish, settee J Labor, Cleanli- 
ness, Durability and Cheapness, Unequalled, 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass, 


A warm iron passed over 
the back of these papers 
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For the Companion. 


MY SOUTHERN HOME. 


O sweet South-wind, with scent of jasmine laden, 
Pulsing across the river’s lapsing flow, 
Through orange grove and garden alley straying, 
vy 





With drooping rose and languid lily playing, 
von the brow of yon light-hearted maiden 
*ausing, thine odorous kisses to bestow, 

ow sweet, how sweet art thou— 
liow sweet, O South-wind, thou! 






The fig, empurpling ’neath its darksome cover, 
Wooes now the amorous bee, whose droning hum 
Rings in my heart and stirs the depths of feeling, 
As through my heart sweet memory’s bells go peal- 


ng, 
And trill of meadow lark and call of plover 
Sound shrilly out, while the far partridge drum 
Beats tenderly and low— 
low tenderly and low, 


And far, oh, far, my longing love goes roaming, 
(Yer grov nd garden, over field and stream, 

To where, beyond the great and mighty river, 
The sunset gleams in glowing radiance quiver 
Through forest trees, whose shadows in the gloaming 
Drop silently about me, and I dream 

Of home so far away 
Sweet home, how far away. 





No more I breathe the South-wind, jasmine-freighted, 
No more I list the South-land river's flow, 
In clover fields, where apple-blossoms shower 
Their roseate petals all the morning hour, 
And blue birds sing in boughs where erst they mated, 
I wander blissfully, while soft and low 
Around me home-winds blow— 
Gently, sweet home-winds blow, 


Ah, witless bee, amid the tig-leaves humming, 

With magic power, thou hast the electric chain 
Struck sharply, and my heart within me throbbing 
Thrills with regretful love, while lowly sobbing 

The night-wind pulses on, Ah, sad home-coming! 
Jike falling tears, drops down the summer rain; 
Too soon thowrt fled, sweet dream— 
as, too soon, sweet dream! 





© vagrant bee, sweet is the South-wind, freighted 
ith jasmine odors and magnolias’ breath, 
Pleasant thy river, under blue skies flowing, 








And fair the lilies by its waters growing: 
Why need the Present with the Past be mated? 
When life is sweet, why should we muse on death? 
© fair, sweet South-land home— 
Thou art mine own sweet home. 


Marky E. C, WYETH. 





Fern-roof Villa, Florida, 
+o 


For the Companion. 


MULTIPLIED. 





One summer morning in July, 1838, Longfellow | 
wrote hastily, upon the blank sides of a note of 
invitation, the “Psalm of Life.” A few days 
after he read the poem to his class, at the close of | 
a lecture on Goethe. It was published in the | 
Kuickerbocker of October, 1838, and its wonderful | 
freshness and inspiring strain caused it to be cop- 
ied far and wide. 

It is one of the commonplaces of poetry now, | 
but when it first appeared, poets, cultured women, | 
and young men said, “It stirs our hearts; it} 
summons us to a higher plane, because it reveals | 
to us the meaning and grandeur of life.” 


For years after its publication there was scarcely | 
a college oration, or a public address, or even a| 
sermon, which did not quote the poem, or at least | 
some lines from it. 

A professor of chemistry read the poem one day 
to his class. Thirty years after, the old professor | 
received a call from a man high in the commun- 
ity, who came to say, “I feel that I can never | 
repay you for the good you did me that day in | 
reading to us the ‘Psalm of Life.’ I grasped its | 
spirit instantly, and made it the inspiration of my | 
life.” } 

Charles Sumner told the poet of a classmate | 
who was saved from suicide by reading this in- 
spiring poem. 





One day, during the siege of Paris, a venerable 
man called upon Gen. Meredith Read, our consul | 
in that city. With the trembling tones of a great | 
grief, he said,— 

“IT am Monsieur R—, Procureur-General of | 
the Cour de Cassation. I have just learned that 
my son has been arrested by the German authori- 
ties at Versailles, on an unfounded charge. He is 
to be sent to a German fortress, and may be con- 
demned to death. Iam here alone and helpless. 
I feel that my mind will give way if I cannot find 
occupation; can you tell me of some English 
book which I can translate into French ?” 


The American consul promised to provide him | 
with a suitable book, and the old man left. Within 
an hour or two Gen. Read received a note from 
him, saying that he had found what he required. 
A few days after, he again called upon the con- 
sul, but with a bright face and a strong voice. 

“T have been translating,” said he, ‘“Longfel- | 
low's ‘Psalm of Life,’ and I am a new man. I 
feel that my mind is saved, and that faith and 
hope have taken the place of despair. 
all to Longfellow.” 

But there is always a foil to set off a compli- 
ment. One at Nahant, a clergyman 
wound up his sermon by quoting half of the 
“Psalm of Life,” which he said he “could never 
read without feeling the inspiration with which it 
Was written.” 


I owe it 


Sunday 


But that evening the poet had the 
conceit taken out of him by a lady who said, 
‘Nobody knew where the quotation in the sermon 
came from.” 

“Is not Longfellow a tall, thin man?” asked a 
lady of the poet’s friend, Samuel Ward. “Has 
he not great, dark, melancholy eves, with a deep 
expression ?” 


“No, madam. He is as rosy-cheeked as your- 


| tune in the great world, and found it there. 


self, and his eyes are as cheerful as blue water- 
lilies,” answered the friend. 


ee Se ee eee eee 


! 








thor,” that he once, at a large party in New York, 
wrote one hundred. : : 
During the Shakespeare Commemoration at Strat- 


“But is he not often unhappy ? does he not sit| ford, Mr. Tupper signed his name in the visitors’ 


abstracted, with his eyes fixed, musing mourn- | 


fully ?” 


‘‘Not that I ever saw; he is generally cheerful. | 


You must know that the ‘Psalm of Life’ was 
written as an exorcisin against all bad spirits. It 
was sung to cheer the unhappy, not to chime in 
with their wailings.” 

The truth the true poet sings comes from his 
inmost heart, and Longfellow’s ‘‘Psalm” was an | 
utterance of his own high resolve to rally from 
depression. His heart, therefore, spoke to many 
hearts, and his own noble resolutions were multi- 
plied. 
+Or 
A CANAL-BUILDER. 


The story of the early life of George Law, the 


canal-builder and the builder of the High Bridge over | 


the Harlem River, has some points of interest for 
young people of intelligence and ambition. He died 
not long ago at his home in the Fifth Avenue, at an 
advanced age, surrounded by all the elegancies and 
comforts that wealth commands, though he used to 
boast that the first dollar he ever received, after leav- 
ing his father’s house, was earned by carrying the 
laborer’s hod. George Law passed the first twenty 
years of his life working upon his father’s farm, 
going to school in the winter evenings, and gaining a 
knowledge of many kinds of outdoor work. He 
learned to read, to write, and to cipher a little; no 
more, for at that period there was no day-school 
within the reach of country boys. But he thor- 
oughly learned how to ride, swim, milk, churn, 
hoe, dig, plough, lay stone wall, and take care of 
horses. He also acquired the robust health, the pa- 
tience, the fortitude, which such labors at once de- 
mand and promote. Even in old age he was a picture 
of rugged, stalwart manhood. 

His father, a Protestant Irishman from Ulster, was 
too ambitious for his means, He desired to possess 
not only the best, but also the largest, farm in his 
county, and he kept adding to his domain until he 
called himself the owner of five hundred acres. 

The largest town in the region was Troy, thirty. six 
miles distant, a place even then noted for its iron 


| 





manufactures. When by chance young Law was taken 
to Troy, it was a singular pleasure to him to get away | 
into the iron shops, and watch the process of making | 
nails and casting stoves. It was he, also, who showed | 
the boys of the neighborhood how to dam the creek | 
and build the bridge. 

Toa late period of his life he preserved some of the 
well-thumbed little books which he read in his youth, 
many of which he bought with his own hard-earned 
money, such as the “Voyages of Capt. Cook,” “Plu- 
tarch’s Lives,” and Hume’s ‘History of England.” 
On Sundays, when his mother did not allow the read- 
ing of such works. he had to fall back upon Scott’s 
Commentaries. The book that decided his destiny 
was the “Life of William Ray,” a farmer’s boy like 
himself, who went away from home to seek his for- 
I have 
tried two or three times to find this book, but without 
success, though probably copies still exist on the 
shelves of back-country farmers. 

From this time he revolved the project of going 
forth in quest of fortune. A great public work, the 
Erie Canal, was then drawing near completion. It 
is difficult for people at the present day to realize the 
universal interest which the canal excited during its 
whole progress. 3 

The Erie Canal was indeed a kind of liberal educa. | 
tion to this boy, in the same sense as Homer’s “Iliad” | 
and Cxsar’s Commentaries may be to students at 
West Point. 

In those times farmers claimed the services of their 
children until they were twenty-one years of age, and 
as a general rule, those services were necessary to the | 
support of the family. His father, nevertheless, gave | 

| 
| 

















1is free consent to the departure of his son into the 
world. As he was unable to give him anything more, 
the young man went to work to earn the sum required. 
During the summer of 1824, he earned, by labor on 


book at the vestry, and passed into the church. A 
few minutes after, an unknown American addressed 
him, and not knowing to whom he was speaking, 
said,— 

“Come and see what I’ve found—Martin Tupper’s 
autograph. He must be somewhere near, for he has 
just signed. Do tell, is he here?” 

“I rather think he may be,” answered the author. 

“I’ve wished to see him ever since I was a boy. Do 
you know him, sir?”’ 

“Well, yes, a little.” 

“Show him to me, sir, won’t you? 
dollars for his autograph.” 

Of course he got it—without paying ten dollars. 


I'd give ten 





nn Lae 
For the Companion. 


ON THE LABRADOR COAST. 
(October, 1885.) 


Down the coast of Labrador 
Rode the storm-wind conqueror: 
In his train the surges roared, 
From black clouds the torrents poured, 
Miles on miles of frowning cliffs, 
Marked with Time’s strange hiereglyphs, 
Felt the waves their bases shock, 

Heard strange cries that seemed to mock, 
With their shrill, discordant glee, 
Sounds of human agony. 

Driving wildly with the blast, 

Scores of vessels southward past; 

Down upon their rain-swept decks 
Leaped the surges with white necks: 
Thundered on their oaken sides 

Angry force of mighty tides, 

And through shrieking rigging tore 
Fiercest gales that fled to shore. 

On to land the vessels sped, 

On to death the storm-wind led, 


Miles on miles of blackened cliffs 

Saw the helpless, feeble skiffs 

| Satan froni schoontrs’ sides, and then, 
Oared by stout-armed fishermen, 
Shattered, broken at their feet; 

Heard mad waves the dirge repeat 

Of the men who met their doom 
Where the wildest surges boom 

When along stern Labrador 

Rides the storm-wind conqueror! 


OscaR Fay ADAMS. 
——_—_——_+or— 


SEA VOLCANOS. 


Prof. Henry A. Ward relates the following interest- | 


ing account of a visit which he paid to a sea-volcano 
in New Zealand: I came from Auckland by steamer 
south for one hundred and twenty-five miles along 
the east coast to the town of Tamanga. I hired a 
twenty-ton cutter, and started to visit the sea volcano. 

We sailed all night, and at daybreak we had before 
us a great mountain of black scoria eight hundred 
und thirty feet high, from the top of which, with 
much force, rose white clouds of vapor to a height 


of fully two thousand feet. Reaching the shore, it was | 


not easy travelling, for in places the black pebbles of 
the beach were all astir with water boiling up through 


them, water so hot that a misstep might scald the 


foot seriously. 


At this point the crater-wall has been broken down | 


almost to the sea level, and we could look into the 
great hollow island. The crater is circular, a full 
mile in either diameter, and hemmed in by walls 
many hundred feet high, and very precipitous. 

The crater floor was an uneven plain of volcanic 
ash and scoria, with many little fumaroles, or blow- 
holes, through which hot sulphur vapors came wheez- 
ing out, while every few minutes there was beneath 
our feet a smart trembling, and a low, dull, rolling 
roar. 

The smoke or vapor began to thicken as we went 
along, and we soon found the cause. We were 
stopped short by a great lake of steaming water, 
quite filling this end of the crater, and being, as we 
could see when the clouds lifted, nearly half a mile 
from either side. The water was too hot to comfort- 
ably bear the hand in it, and was further insupporta- 
ble to either touch or taste by a strong infusion of 
alum and sulphuric acid which bit painfully at any 
scratch or sore upon our skin. On the further border 
of the lake, and half around its shore, was a row of 
the most violent solfataras (chimneys) which I have 


* . . } ™ 2 
the farm of hi. uncle, forty dollars, which he deemed | ever seen. 


sufficient for a start. 


They had built for themselves little pillar-like cones 


Ile determined to try his fortune first in the city of | from ten to thirty feet high and a yard or two in diam- 


Troy, and fixed upon a day for his departure, having | 
made up his mind to economize his resources by | 
walking the thirty-six miles between Troy and the | 
paternal farm. 

The day arrived. A northeasterly storm of wind 
and rain was raging, and the road was deep with 
autumn mud. His father asked,— 

“Hadn’t you better wait for the storm to end, and | 
the roads to get better?” 

“I had fixed on to-day to start,” answered the 
young man, “and I’m going.” 





He aspired to make public improvements. 
successful. 
in the mud for a purpose, are generally successful 


——_—___~+o-—____—_. 
TUPPER, THE PROVERBIALIST. 


One of the most popular volumes in England, thirty 
or forty years ago, was Tupper’s “‘Proverbial Philos- 
ophy.”’ The critics did not praise it; on the contrary, 
they criticised it severely, but the English middle 
class, who cared no more for the opinion of the critics 
than they did for the frowns of the man in the moon, 
bought it so largely that the author shared with his 
publisher something like fifty thousand dollars. N. P. 


| Willis introduced the book to the American public by 


publishing copious extracts from it in the Home Jour- 
nal, of which paper he was the literary editor. The 
public bought it, and young ladies devoured its con- 
tents. A million and a half of copies have been sold 
in the United States, for which the author, being un- 
protected by copyright, received only four hundred 
dollars. 

Mr. Willis, whose knowledge of English literature 
Was not profound, used to quote “Proverbial Philoso- 
phy” as an obscure survival of the Shakespearian 
era. Subsequently Mr. Willis’ confidence in his own 
critical sagacity must have been weakened. 
London, he received a call from a young-looking man, 








He walked the thirty- | 
six miles of muddy road in a driving rain. } 
He was | 
Boys who are willing to walk thirty miles | 








| there as much skill and courage in obtaining ‘“‘views”’ | 


eter at the base; and through these open chimneys 
they were paper a tomy steam and roaring sulphuric 
gases with a violence that was frightful to contem- 


plate, and such demoniacal screeching and din as | 


afflicted our ears, even at the long distance where we 
stood. 

We dragged the row-boat along the voleano’s floor 
and launched it upon the boiling lake. The water of 
the lake was of a milky, opaque cast, but we could 
feel with our oars that it was in most places not over 
ten feet deep. Lines upon the shore showed that it 
daily rose and fell slightly with the tide of the sea 
outside. In many spots the water was boiling furi- 
ously with much froth and foam, while still its 
heat was much below the boiling point of 212° Fahr. 
These were dangerous places; the abundant air in the 
water diminished materially its buoyancy, and our 
boat sank alarmingly low in crossing them: 

We landed across the lake at one of the solfataras 
nearest the beach, and proceeded to demolish it with 
our oars. It was a chimney about two feet in diame- 
ter, clay without, and within it was lined with crystals 
of sulphur of a beautiful straw yellow, splashed with 
vermilion spots. Pushing in the top of this chimney, 
the fragments would first fall down its throat and 
then come flying out into the air, with explosions 
that were amusingly like a prolonged stentorian 
cough. 


+e 
SCARING A LION. 


Some years ago an acrobat, known as “Lulu,” 
startled the public by his novel feats of skill and dar- 
ing. Abandoning the trapeze, he became a photogra- 
pher, in which capacity he accompanied a hunting 
and exploring party to South Africa. He showed 


| as he did when he himself was on “exhbition.”?’ One 


While in | 


who announced himself as Mr. Tupper his old Pro- | 


verbialist. 


This opinion, however, was held by others. An 


eminent English professor once asked Miss Tupper if | 


she was a descendant of the celebrated Elizabethan 
author. She introduced him to her father, and the 
professor looked as if he had seen a ghost. 

In the United States the admirers of a 
author ask for his autograph or a lock of his hair. 
While Mr. Tupper was visiting the Centennial Exhi 
bition at Philadelphia, he was pursued by “three 
duvnnas” with scissors in hand. 

\ negro barber persuaded him to have his hair cut. 
rhe next morning, as the Proverbialist passed the 
barber's shop, he noticed his name placarded in the 
window and surrounded by gold lockets, each contain 
ing one of his shorn curls. 

Longfellow records in his diary that he wrote and 
posted seventy autographs in one day, but Mr. Tupper 
tells us in his amusing volume, “My Life as an Au- 


popular | 


of his exploits, in photographing a lion, was as cool 
and as humorous a performance’. as ever “brought 
down the house.” 


The leader of the party insisted upon spending the 
night in a tree to watch the carcass of a giraffe which 
had been shot some distance from the wagons, and 
his body covered with bushes and sand. 

Nigh daybreak three lions, having scenied the car- 
cass, crawled up to the bushes which protected the 
dead giraffe, and began tearing them away. The 
hunter in the tree had just wished that Lulu” was 


there with his camera, when he saw the wagons ap.- | 
proaching from the other side of a sand-dune, some | 


sixty yards away. 

Suddenly they stopped, and “Lulu” ran through the 
grass, with the camera on his back, followed by a 
half-breed guide, called “D'll-vateh-it.”. He stopped 


near the crest of a sand-dune, and the glitter of the | 


lens in the sun’s rays told that he was focussing the 
group of lions. 

Ina minute he had taken one picture, and began 
preparing for another. 

Then he and the half-breed raised their guns, evi- 
dently with the intention of startling the lion, so 
that the camera might catch him in motion. 
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| Bang! bang! went both rifles; bang! went the rifle 
| of the hunter in the tree; up started the lions, with a 
roar like thunder, and lashing their tails. Another 
volley, and then the oldest lion charged straight 
towards * Lulu.” 

As coolly as if in his studio, the artist made another 
exposure of the lens, so as to take the lion in the act 
of charging. 

“You fools! Fire! Shoot, or you will be killed!” 
shouted the hunter in the tree. 

Before the words were out of his mouth, “Lulu,” 
keeping the black cloth over his head, had rushed 
forward with the camera, shaking its long, thin legs 
in front of the maddened beast. 

The lion was wonder-struck, stopped, lashed his 
sides with his tail, and with one bound turned and ran 
away, amid a volley from the guide and the hunter. 
Reaching his companions, he stood breathing defi- 
ance. His companions ran away. 

Suddenly a bushman fired right under the hunter 
in the tree. The lion started after him, stopped, and 
fell down dead. 

They measured one of his jumps, and found the 
distance twenty-three feet, six inches. 


——_——_+@>—_—_—___—_—— 


FUNNY RECEPTION. 


The following comical story is told in a recent 
book, “Court Circles of the Republic,” and although 
it reads like fiction, is said to be true. To understand 
it, the reader should know that General Jackson 
could speak no language but the English. When 
Mr. McLane was Secretary of State, a new minister 
arrived from Lisbon, and a day was appointed for 
him to be presented to the president. The hour was 
set, and McLane expected the minister to call at the 
State Department; but the Portuguese had misun- 
derstood Mr. McLane’s French, and he proceeded 
alone to the White House. 


He rang the bell, and the door was opened by the 
Irish porter, Jimmy O'Neil. ‘Je suis venu voir Mon- 
sieur le Président,” said the minister. 

“What does he mean?” muttered Jimmy. 

“He says president, though, and I suppose he wants 
to see the general.” 

“Oui, oui,” said the Portuguese, bowing. 

Jimmy ushered him into the Green Room, where the 
general was smoking his corn-cob pipe with great 
composure. 

The minister made his bow to the president, and 
addressed him in French, of which the general did 
not understand a word. 

“What does the fellow say, Jimmy?” said he. 

“Don’t know, sir; I reckon he’s a furriner.” 

“Try him in Irish, Jimmy,” said Old Hickory. 
| Jimmy gave hima touch of the genuine Milesian, 
| but the minister only shrugged his shoulders with the 

usual * Plait-il ?”” 
“Och!” exclaimed Jimmy, “he can’t go the Irish, 
He’s French, to be sure !”’ 
“Send for the French cook, and let 
| can find out what the gentleman wants.’ 
| The cook was hurried from the kitchen, sleeves 
| — up, apron on, and the carving-knife in his 
and. 
| The minister, seeing this formidable apparition, 
and doubting if he was in the presence of the head of 
the nation, feared some treachery, and made for the 
eng! before which Jimmy planted himself to keep 
tim in. 

When the cook, bythe general’s order, asked who 
| he was and what he wanted, and he gave a subdued 
answer, the president discovered his character. At 
| this juncture McLane came in, and the minister was 
| presented in due form. 

It is said General Jackson always resented allusions 
to this incident. 


+o 
DISAPPOINTING. 





him try if he 


In certain portions of France the peasants are very 
industrious, very economical, and very stupid. They 
let the outside world wag as it may, taking no inter- 
est in it, so long as their fields and their vineyards re- 
turn them a profit on their outlay of labor. When a 
bad harvest or a bad vintage occurs, they lay the 
blame upon the Government, and elect next year a 
representative to the Assembly whose politics differ 
from his predecessor’s. 





| Les Martigues is noted among French villages for 
its scanty supply of water and for the stupidity of 
its inhabitants. One of them, the richest man in 
| the village, while on a visit to a neighboring town, 
| Saw a pump and the water flowing freely from it. 
| The sight of an abundance of flowing water so 
irred the peasant that he determined to make him- 
self popular by putting one of the wonderful pumps 
|in his own village. Repairing to a pump-factory, he 
contracted with the firm to make a pump, transport it 
| to Les Martigues, and fix it in position, for six hun- 
| dred frances. 
| On the day of the pump’s arrival, the whole popu- 
| lation of the village turned out to escort it to the cen- 
| tral open space which had been selected as the most 
| suitable spot for its location. 

“There is the plaice we have chosen,” said the gen- 
erous purchaser. 

“Very gvood,” answered the foreman, looking 
around, “but where is the well?” 

“The well? If we had had a well, I should not 
have bought the pump. What do you want a well 
or?” 





| st 


“To supply water, of course.” 

“What! to supply water?” cried the exasperated 
peasant. “I bought your pump in order to have wa- 
ter, and do you tell me that I am to find water for it? 
It is an imposition! I will bring an action against 
your firm for cheating me!” 

Water is still scarce in Les Martigues. 









—$—<{@p—___—_——— 
HARD ON THE JOKER. 


The following amusing story is told by a man who 
attempted to play a practical joke, but was met by an 
unexpected turn of affairs. He says: “I am very 
particular about fastening the doors and windows of 
my house. I do not intend to leave them open nights 
as an invitation to burglars to enter. You see, 1 was 
| robbed once in that way, and I never mean to be 
again, so when I go to bed I want to be sure that 
every door and window is securely fastened. 


“About a month ago my wife changed hired girls, 
and the new-comer was very careless about the doors 
nights. On two or three occasions I came down stairs 
to find a window up or the back door unlocked. I 
cautioned her, but it did no good. I therefore deter 
mined to frighten her. I got some false whiskers and 
an old rig, and one night about ten o’clock I crept 
down the back stairs to the kitchen where she was. 
She was in her chair sound asleep, as I could tell by 
| her breathing, but the minute I struck a match she 
awoke. I expected a great yelling and screaming, but 
nothing of the sort took place. 
| “She bounced out of her easy chair with a ‘You 
villain!’ on her lips, seized a chair by the back, and 
before I had made a move she hit me over the head, 
| fel ing me to my knees. 
|. “I tried to get up, tried to explain who I was, but 

In Vain. 
“bh fore I could get out of the room she struck me 
again, and it was only after I had tumbled down the 
| back stairs that she gave the alarm. Then she went 
| through to my room, rapped on the door, and coolly 
| announced,— 
' «Mr. Dash, please get up—[’ve killed a burglar.’ ” 
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Alice, laughing, ‘‘for I counted them as I picked 
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one for Miss Manners. 
berries makes a good saucerful—see ?” 





| 





| self.”” 
For the Companion. “Dear me, so I haven't! 
SUMMER’S INVITATION. self!” 


Off among the breezy hills, 
Rippling streams are falling, 

While from shady woodland depths, 
Voices sweet are calling. 


up and going round to kiss her little friend. And | 


sweet way indeed. 


“Come, dear children, one and all, 
Here the birds are singing, 





Here the sound of summer joy —_— . E . 
Through the air is ringing! ‘Now, if I haven't forgotten 
the cream!” exclaimed Alice. 


“Butterflies on wings of gold 
Kiss the fragrant flowers ; 

Bees go humming gayly by 
All the sunny hours! 


“Wait just a minute, girls; ll 
hurry.” 

She flew into the house, and 
found the cream waiting in a little 
silver pitcher. One or two other 
forgotten articles were placed 
upon the tray, and then the little 
maiden more slowly took her way 
through kitchen and dining-room. 

A spring door was hard to pass 
with hands so well filled, but she 
was safely by, when bang! it 
shut behind her, giving her a sud- 
den jerk which almost shook the 
tray from her hands. 

“Oh dear!” In a quick, back- 
ward glance “Alice saw that her 
dress was caught in the door. 

“Now I am ina fix!” Carefully 
she pulled one way and then an- 
other, but it was of no use. 

“If I could only set the tray 
down!” but she could not stoop 
quite to the floor, and it would 
not do to risk the cream. 

With great danger to the good- 
ies, she managed to hold the tray 
for a moment in one hand while 


“Little tempting fish are here 
In the streamlet shining— 
Only waiting, boys and girls, 
For your hook and line—ing! 
“Come, dear children, one and all, 
tippling streams are falling— 
Woodland depths are sweet and fair; 
Breezy hills are calling!” 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 


For the Companion. 


BIRTHDAYS. 


“Yes, they will surely be ripe by my birthday,” 
said Alice to herself, peering with great satisfac- 
tion under the strawberry leaves. ‘Ah, you dar- 
ling, beautiful berries! You are getting redder 
and bigger every day.” 

She danced on tiptoe around the bed, and then 
stooped again to carefully lay her little hand 
under a berry to bring it into better sight. 

How the little lassie had watched those berries 
all through the spring! The leaf-tips peeping out 
of the ground, and the white blossoms, had brought 
their full share of delight. And 
when the little hard, green nubs 
appeared, she showed so much 
anxiety for their well-doing that 
her brother suggested she had 
better bring them into the house, 
so as to take better care of them. 

But she left them to the tender 
mercies of Mother Nature, and 
that dear old lady showed her- 
self worthy of being trusted. 

Every day she sent the sun to 
paint a delicate tinge on every 
berry. Alice could never see 
that he made advance from day 
to day, but as deeper and then 
deeper coloring went in, until 
they were finished, you would 
have agreed with her that he 
was a skilful artist. 

She felt sure that every pink 
and crimson sunset lent some of 
its own glow to her lovely fruit, 
and mourned when a stormy day 
came, although papa assured her 
that the rain and the clouds and 
the wind all had their share in 
Mother Nature’s work. 

“I’m going to pick them all 
myself,” she said. ‘I'm big 
enough and old enough.” And 
she did, although her back ached 
before she was done, and she 
would have called Norah to help 
if she had not been so old. 

Eight had seemed very old a 
year ago, but—nine! It fairly 
gave her a little thrill to remem- 
ber that from this time on she 
could say, “I’m in my tenth 
year!” when asked, ‘How old 
are you, dear?” and hoped that 
some one would ask very soon. 

Nine little visitors came to 
wish Alice a happy birthday, 
each one bringing a gift. The 
day was as bright and warm as a May birthday 
should be, and when the sun grew low, Alice 
said,— “Oh dear!” Alice drew a despairing breath. 

“Let’s have supper in the garden.” | “What shall I do? I wish Norah would happen 

A great clapping of hands followed this happy | to come down and I’d just be standing here and 
proposal. Norah came to ask what time the ladies she’d open the door and never know I wanted her. 
would have supper, but was gravely answered,— How tired my arms are!” 

“Norah, we shan’t trouble you for anything. The one berry from each dish and the one over 
Mamma has gone out, and she said we might do were waiting for Alice, every little guest having, 
exactly as we liked. We're going to get every- 
thing ourselves.” 

“But it’s some thrubble ye’ll be gettin’ into,” 
said Norah, shaking her head. 

**You can go upstairs, Norah,” said Alice, with 
dignity. ‘I haven’t had a birthday-party for a 
whole year, and I’m going to manage things my- not come. 
self.” | “I’m going to see where she is,” at length said 

“Yell be callin’ me, thin, if ye wants any-| Elsie. And the merry troop ran into the house. 
thing,” and Norah betook herself to her room. “You poor little darling!” cried Marian, run- 

It was great fun hunting out the daintiest bits | ning up to take the tray from Alice’s aching arms. 

of china and glassware, to make the good things | The others rushed to open the door, but alas! they 
taste better, ' could not move it. 


with the other she tried to turn the door-handle. 
But the door stuck fast. 


her. 

**Why don’t she come ?” said Marian. 

“Let’s eat just one berry,” coaxed Patty, the 
youngest. ‘They do look so good!” 

One berry all round was eaten, but still she did 





you may be sure, picked out the biggest one for | 


COMPANION. 


A tH». : | But the crowning glory of the table was the | ‘We'll have to call Norah.” It was trying, but | 
Wes i “4 .e “NY | glass dish of strawberries, red, ripe, and juicy. 








| Norah did not even look “I told you so,” as she 
‘“‘There’s exactly a hundred strawberries,” said | let the little bird out of the trap. | 


Alice had had the pleasure of saying, ‘I am 


them, and that’s eleven apiece for every one, and | in my tenth year,” a great many times, when her 
And eleven of these great | uncle one day said to her,— 


“Come up to my studio, Alice, and I'll paint 


“But, Alice,” said Elsie, as, with a great deal | you caught in the door as you were last spring. 
of laughter and chatter, they watched her dish | One of my friends is painting a picture of the 
ae jout the fruit, ‘“‘you haven’t counted for your- lady-giantess who caught her back hair on a hook 

on a rafter in the cellar when she had a pan of 
Why, I forgot my- | milk in each hand, and I want to show something 
| prettier. Wear the dress you wore then, and come 

‘“‘That’s your way, Alice,” said Marian, getting | next Wednesday.” 


“T’ll come, Uncle Rube,” said Alice, very much 





all thought within themselves that it was a very pleased. “But,” she added, in a tone of surprise, 
“T can’t get on the dress I wore then. 

“But it will make it right if we all give one | nine then, and next week I shall be in my eleventh 
strawberry, and the one for Miss Manners,” said | year!” 
“To be sure,’ 


I was only 


“How 


laughed Uncle Rube. 





could I forget that? I can paint 
the dress any way you tell me.” 
It was a pleasant visit, although 


she became rather tired of standing | 


in the needed position. She passed 
the time by telling Uncle Rube all 
she could remember of her birth- 
days, away back to the time when 
she was “quite a child.” But she 
was glad when he said,— 

‘*You can take a rest now.” 

He walked up and down the 
room viewing his sketch. 

**A little touch here—where did 
I lay my palette ?” 

He looked about, but could not 
see it. 

“T'll help you look for it, 
Alice, springing up. 

“Bless my heart!” exclaimed 
her uncle, staring at the chair she 
had left. ‘You must choose your 
seat better next time, little lady.” 

“Oh my!” In great dismay 
Alice twisted her neck to get a view 


said 




































| 


of the fearful paint-daubs on her | 


dress. 

“Never mind,” said Uncle Rube, 
consolingly. ‘I have plenty more 
paints.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of the 


paints,” said poor Alice. ‘Just look at my dress— 
and my birthday party this afternoon !” 
Uncle Rube sat down and did his best to scrape 


off the paint. 
“Now,” he said, when he had finished, ‘‘you 

take this paper to the drug store and they’ll give 

you something to take the spots out. 


you get home tell Norah to rub it on and then 


wash the dress—with 
whatever she nses—and then it will be all right for 
| your party.” 


her scrubbing-brush, or 


Alice felt very doubtful about it, but had great 
faith in mamma’s being able to get comfortably 
around the dress difficulty. 

On the day in which Alice had the pleasure of 
saying, “I am in my twelfth year!” a box from 
Uncle Rube arrived. 

“It’s a copy of the birthday picture, I know!” 


cried Alice. 


But, wonderful to behold, there were two pic- 


tures ! 


Can any one guess what they were ? 


Sipney Dayne. 


And when | 
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Enigmas, Puzzles, Charades, &c. 
1. 
ANAGRAM. 
Key word omitted from last line. 
In May our eyes with joy may * * *, 
Upon some sunny morning, 
Pink blossoms on each apple-* * * *, 
The fields and roads adorning. 
Then tiny apples ‘gin to grow, 
While birds their songs are 
* 


In June “come perfect days,” you 
know, 


And fairy bells are * * * * * * *, 


But when July fifteenth is * * * *, 
If to the rain we're listening, 
The saying old may give us *****, 
“"Tis st. Swithin= the apples 
FERRER RR RED 
SALEM. 
2. 


PRIMALS AND FINALS. 


July 15th is.observed in honor of 
a roval saint of Germany. He was 
the last of his race of kings. The 
primals show his name; the finals 
the name of his race. 

Across—Frightful to look at; the 
mother-in-law of Alfred the Great; 
the plant in whose stalk ancient 
Greeks conveyed tire; prominence 
of figures; yesterday. 


3. r 
WORD-SQUARE. 


A liquid globule; violent excite- 


ment; a giant who ate human hs 
flesh; one of the same rank. & 
HW. A. GG. } 


4, 
ANAGRAMS. 
sooks of Travel. 


The Brig Harisou, by Dr. Halles 
Lynne. 

Anita Dennis’ Spy, by Adele Kift. 

What Acdie and Winwie Sung at 
Hawi, by PT. 1B. T. Rarsdell. 

Lady Tnia’s Cats, by. HE. Yohan. 

The Wiitlinne Money, by Laur- 
ence R. Hawserly, D. DD. 


- 5. 


CHARADE. 


Put my first and second together, 
And make ai fruit) for winter 
weather; 
Then change the 
last, 

And make a place through which 
you've passed; 

My whole is an ishind where you'll 
find 

A famous lady, wise as kind. 


spelling of my 





Conundrums. 


HORTICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS. 


Plant a nickel and what will come up? Five 
(s)cents. 
Plant a monkey and what will come up? Capers. 


Yew, 
Morning 


Plant yourself and what will come up? 
Plant a sunrise and what will come up? 


glory. 

Plant a boundary and what will come up? Wall 
flower. 

Plant an image and what will come up? F-i-g 
(effigy). 


Plant a cowslip and what will come up? Milkweed. 

What plant might be expected to grow in Indian 
Territory? Arrow root. 

What is the best winter crop? Snowballs. 

If you should plant a pug, what would come up? 
Probably a dog would (dogwood). 

Plant Boston Harbor and what will come up? Bay. 

What grows best by a spring? ‘The pump-kin and 
pitcher-plant. ANNA M. Prarr, 


Answers to Puzzles in Ist Number, 


1. Ist line—all, vie. 


2d * —It, to our nation. 
4th “ —Declaration. 

Sth * And, event, true. 
éth old Revolution. 
mm later, too. 

llth Run, Lane, note. 


DECLARATION, REVYODUTIO MN. 
1,2, 3, 4,5,6, 7,8,0, 10,11, 12, 1°3,14,15,10,17,18,19,20,21 . 


2. I 


cPTOR 
INDEPENDENCE. 
3. The middle path is the safest. 
Enough is as good as a feast. 
A clear conscience is a sure ecard. 
Hope is a good breakfast, but a bad supper. 
A friend in need is a friend indeed. 
If wishes would bide, beggars would ride. 
Look before you leap. 
He that goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing. 
A rolling stone gathers no moss. 
PATH 
Goon 
SURE 
HOPE 
NEED 
RIDE 
LOOK 
GOES 
MOSS 







4. Ist stanza—Jefferson Thomas. 
2d = Adams John, 
3d « —July the Fourth. 
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| against an expenditure, omitting cost of land, first | 
| cost of trees, and interest on the money, of one thou- 
| sand nine hundred and fifty dollars. This gives re 
ceipts over expenditure five thousand six hundred and 
| forty dollars. 

| ‘The future of the business is still more promising. 
Florida oranges are conceded to be superior to all 
others. 


merit they have come to occupy the foremost place in 
the market. 
Florida, together with the sufficiently warm sun to 
mature and concentrate the juices without destroying 
the lively aromatic flavor of the fruit, impart this 
quality-value nowhere else attainable to such an ex- 





The Rakecription Price of the COMPANION is The fi rare y ri i 
@1.75 : . payment in advance. NEW Supe | tent. Ihe field they are yet to occupy is practically | 
SCRIPTIONS ean commence at any time during the | illimitable. They are yet to possess our own market, 


the best in the world. 
In 1879 there were two hundred and fifty-seven 
million oranges entered at the port of New York 


The © ompanion is sent to 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 

required by law. 


subseribers until an ex- 










as 

Payment for the Companion, when cont, by, mail, | from foreign countries. Double the number, at least, 
should be made i mey Orders. Be ‘heeks, or |. : 563 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN he prow | Were entered at all the other ports, in addition to our 
euRED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All| Florida crop. We cannot predict when the domestic | 


stmasters are required register =f) as ‘ 
bostmasters are required to register letters when | wit) take the place of the foreign product, 


inevitable in the course of time. 


ever requested to do so, but it is 
Silver should never be It is 


sent through the mail. 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 

and be lost, or else it is stolen, Persons who send * ~~ 

silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 

responsibility. " . 7 
Renewals.—Tliree weeks are required after receipt of A BABY GIRAFFE. 


money by us before the date 
your paper can be changed, 
Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
‘annot tind your name on our books unless 


opposite your name on 
While hunting one day in South Africa, Mr. Farini 
| and his party came upon five giraffes, quietly picking 
the seed-pods off the tops of the K’gung-trees. Sud- 
denly a small giraffe came out from under a tree, and 








- ) , saddress is given. . ee stood right in front of the hunters. ‘“That’s the 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which - “ sie ae f aa a i 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on baby; the others are close by,” said Jan, as the little 


our books unless this is done, 
The Date against your name on the 
Loe» paper shows to what time 


one disappeared behind a clump of bushes, near 
margin of | which two large giraffes were feeding. 


your subse ription is 


They never moved, but stared stupidly at the hunt- 
ers, until the latter had approached within thirty 
yards of the herd, when they wheeled and set off as 
fast as their long, awkward legs would carry them, 
straight towards the wagons. 

The dogs brought the bull to bay. A shot tumbled 
him over. A wounded cow-giraffe came rolling along, 
looking like a tottering lighthouse. A shot fongit 
her to the ground. 

“The baby is not far off,’ said a half-breed. “He 
won't run away, but wait for his mother. When the 
horses are rested, we will catch him alive.” 

The orphan was found in a grove. The horsemen 
se out and formed a circle about him. As they 
closed in, he stood still. Klas, a guide, galloped u 

| to him, and the next moment was rolling in the ath 
with his horse on top of him. 

The giraffe had reared and struck the horse on the 
», an enlarged | shoulder, with his right fore-foot, and then given 

him a “left-hander” in the side, knocking horse and 


The € ‘ourts have decided tiat all subseribers to news- | 
papers are held responsible until arr ages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

I. oe to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 

tY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 





i. iss. 





For the Companion, 
ENLARGED HEARTS. 


Why does the heart sometimes become enlarged? 

For the reason that the muscles of the black- 
smith’s arm become enlarged—unwonted work, that 
increases the blood-supply and the power to assimilate 
nourishment. In one case of the disease 
heart weighed nearly three and in another | ' 

“— 5 | rider down. 

the common weight being rather | «tte shakes hands a little too hard,” shouted a half- 
less than three-quarters of a pound. breed to the unfortunate Klas. 

What is the cause of the heart’s undue action? “His feet are too plenty, Klas,” said another. 

Some obstacle to the cireulation, which compels | Neither whip mor Ope could induce the horse to go 

hear the giraffe a second time. The ‘baby’ looked | 
the heart to work harder to propel the blood. A small | down upon the mounted hunters with a pleading look | 
increase in the foree of each heart-beat involves im- | in his large sad eyes. 
mense additional work. “Let hin £O; ; 

Wiad ave tin causes OF the Ghetvattion? self,” said the leader, feeling sorry for the poor crea- 

ture. 

The following are the most common: 

(1) Disease may have one or more 
of the heart-valves, so that the heart has to force the 
blood through a smaller opening—in extreme cases 
not larger than the diameter of a quill. 

(2) A affected that it 
leaks, and the contraction forees the blood backwards 
as well as forwards, 
ing the 
the valve in the other end. 


same 


pounds, 
over four pounds— 


” 


—r-—> = 


narrowed some 


FRIGHTENED. 


It may be, as “sweet bully Bottom” asserted, that 
among ladies “there is not a more fearful wild-fowl 
than your lion.” 
| dreaded beast than bruin, and the spiritless bear led 
around by a showman will stampede the bravest stal- 

lion. 


valve may have become so 


the backward flow thus distend- 
rear cavity, Which is meanwhile filling from 
Phe hitter cavity must do | 
extra work to propel the superfluous blood, 

(3) A certain condition of the lings, or of the 
teries leading to them, may constitute the 
tion. 


One evening, just about dark, a tired Italian, carry- 
ing a barrel-organ, came up to aninn in an English 
village, leading a sore-footed bear. Poor bruin, being 
fatigued and sleepy, sought a dry ditch on the oppo- 
site side of the road as a place of repose, and, to his 
master’s annoyance, refused to move. 

A ploughman passing by at that moment, with a 
couple of farm-horses, the Italian offered him a re- 
ward to = the bear out of the ditch. 

The ploughman, accepting the offer, fastened the 
traces to the bear’s collar, gave the horses a cut with 
his whip, and shouted,— 

“Gee up!” 

‘The horses started. 
howled. 

“Gee up!” 

The frightened horses sprang forward, knocked the 
ploughman down, and bolted through the village, 
dragging the bear after them. 

“Have you seen a pair of horses go by you?” 
asked the —— Italian, as, turning a corner, he 
met a trembling man. 

“Yes, [have seen them, and the evil one was driv- 
ing them!”’ stammered the man, half dead with fright. 

rhe horses were stopped on a long, steep hill, and | 


ur- 
obstrue- 


(4) Obstructions may be due to tumors, or to aneu- 
risms, pressing against a large 

(5) The obstruction may be due to a roughening of 
the internal surfaces of the 
uncommon in old age. 
Bright's disease is apt to be followed by cardiac 
enlargement. 
known. 

(7) Such enlargement may be due to over-physical 
exertion. 
in it, 


artery. 
arteries—a condition not 


(6) 


Jlow it comes about is not certainly Bruin, feeling the collar draw, 


All long-continued muscular strain results 





as in case of soldiers from long-foreed marches. 
Boating and some other prize contests are a frequent 
source of enlargement. 

Enlargement of the heart is not in itself an imme- 


diate evil. Itis that by which natures’ overcomes a 


serious obstacle. But the enlargement tends to go| the Italian recovered his bear, nearly dragged to 
on increasing, until it results in a dilation and thin. 


| death. 


ning, at some weak point, of the walls of the heart, 
in which case some slight extra exertion or excite- SYMPTOMS. 


ee ay eS eee Sea. A story is told of the late Archbishop Trench, the 
well-known writer, which shows how active a part 
| the imagination plays in determining the state of our | 
health. After the eminent prelate suffered from 
breaking health, he was always accompanied, 
whether in his rural rambles, on the train, or even at 
formal dinner-parties, by his daughter, who was con- 
| stuntly by his side. The story here quoted was orig- 
inally told in Dublin society. 


+> 


ORANGE CULTURE IN FLORIDA, 


Orange culture in Florida is receiving much atten 
A pamphlet before us, published in the 


est of this newly developing Cuba, 


tion. inter 
furnishes many 
interesting facts which we condense. 

Che subject of orange-growing in Florida, 
pamphlet, 
addressed to us, and additional 
facts on the much-debated question of the cost and 
profit of orange-growing, for which the United States | 


says the 


is one on which we often have inquiries 7" : 
—- Se ee ee eee The last course had been served at a certain grand 
banquet when his Grace is stated to have said to 
his daughter, w ith some slight agitation,— 


“My daughte r. 


we therefore give 


Department of Agriculture is authority. From barely “Well. 

= - ne lean . sponta arely| “J fe var that I am threatened with one of my bad 
nothing, in a commercial sense, at the close of the | attacks.’ 
war, the business has grown to be worth over three | “Why ?’ 


million dollars. Measured the the 
past, it is destined to become, in a short time, one of 
the leading industries of the State. 

Last year there were exported at least eighty million 
oranges. The 
ful, and is daily inviting more capital and enterprise. 
There are already fifteen million dollars invested in 
orange groves in the State, with a field open for the 
profitable employment of one hundred million dollars 
more. 


by progress of | minutes, and I cannot feel the slighte st se nsation.’ 

“Make your mind easy, your Grace,” rejoined a per- 
son on the other side. 

“Why so?” 
; “It was my knee you were pinching all the time!” 
business so far has been very success- ; 
— 
CQULDN’T READ. 


An old colored man known as Uncle Josh, not hav- 
| ing lived very peaceably with his wife, determined to 
For the investment of capital, results have shown | clear his conscience after her decease by buying her a 
that there is not at present any pursuit where the | costly tombstone. He entered a place where the 
tilling of the ground is involved that will yield larger 
returns with less fluctuation. It is always pleasant 
to be able to confirm such statements with facts. An 
exte.-.ve orange-grower in Putnam County has kept, 
from the beginning of his grove, an accurate account 
of the expenditures and receipts to the close of the 
thirteenth year, ending in 1879. The number of trees “You might order one like it, but this wouldn’t suit | 
was three hundred. They yielded four hundred and | you. ‘The name isn’t right, you know.’ 

“Don't keer nuffin e rbout de name. 
forty-two thousand six hundred oranges, selling for 


am de style! My ole ’ooman nebbe 
thousand five hundred and ninety rence; she couldn't read, nohow.”’ 


“Got any fust-rate monyments?” 
| “Yes, sir. What you want—angel, slab, 
| column?” 
| Don’ t keer.” 
| **Here’s one thet was ordered, but not taken.” 
“How much am it?’ 


What T want 
rt know de diff- 


beven dollars, 


In point of numbers, compared to the great | 
| quantities consumed, they are few, yet by their greater | 


The genial climate and peculiar soil of | 


. ‘ | 
he is big enough to take care of him- 


But among horses there is no more | 


“y i. been pinching my knee for the last five } 


| owzer was chipping at a granite dog, and inquired,— | 


When you ask for Hood's Sarsaparilla do not be | 


| persuaded to buy any other preparation. (Adv. 
| + 

| Hall’s Hair Renewer is easily applied, and the 
| most cleanly of all hair pre’ een {4édr. 
| 

| 


aaa 
| Starch grows sticky, and common powders havea 
vulgar glare. Pozzoni's is the only Powder fit for use. 
For sale by all druggists. [ Ade. 
saccharin 

Momaja Coffee will suit the most fastidious palate. 
A pure Coffee, equal to the finest Java and Mocha, ata 
somewhat less price. Try it. [Adv, 





Burnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation for 
| promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of the 
| human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and 
rancid qualities of atl animal preparations, such as bear’s 















| Rrease, &e., it 1s a cooling vegetable oil, extremely 
\: agreeable and cleanly. [Adv. 
THE BRADLEY 
w ELER 





~Abeolutely free from Horse Motion. 
Bond for free circular “How to pur- 
Ys m manufacturer.” 


Pe fps eP ao Sree y: B: 
Art Interchange, 


Market Str eet, Boston, K. 
For JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, only 





s 
r; six Pattern 
ze; also three very beau- 


This gives six issues of a 20-page 
Embroidery Suppleme eo a 
tiful Colored Studies, v 


| STUDY ofS SNOWBAL LS; STopy of Ree 
| wos’ double page ; MARINE VIEW 
| y Edward Moran, double ee. 
Am necopy w with rece ne c olored eo ycent 
ANGE CO., 37 and 39 West 22d ‘Street. 
‘ew York, 





ee ft this soa r. 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful, 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s. 

Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 
mailed on receipt of price, and 
. extra per cake, by C, N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute, 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns & Bunions 


oi Nestle’s Food. 


5 
>| 
2| 

Differs from other infant foods in that it is ES- 
PECIALLY SUITABLE for HOT WEATHER. 

A prominent Boston physician writes, ‘‘There is 
no excuse for losing children by Cholera Infantum 
or Summer Complaints where the means exist to 
procure NESTLE’S MILK FOOD.’ 

A very important and distinctive characteristic 
of this food is that it furnishes a nourishing and 
digestible diet, “YVITHOUT THE ADDITION of 
MILK, water aione being required ; it is therefore 
the most ECONOMICAL FOOD in the world. 


Talk with your physician about NESTLE’S MILK 
FOOD, and send for sample and pamphlet to 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., New York, Sole Agents. 
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lowe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES” 





ISFIGURING HUMORS, Humiliating Eruptions 
Itching Tortures, Eczema, Psoriasis, scrofula, and 
Infantile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier. 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities anc 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause, 


CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- | 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Sealp, heals 
Ulcers, and restores the hair. 


ensable in treating Skin Diseases, 
3lemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICL . e.; SOAP, 25e.3 
RESOLVENT, $1.00. Prepared by the a OT TER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 


2 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


“THE MIKADO.” 


Tn addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call especial notice to our 
Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English Mikado 
Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. No light 
| opera has ever been produced in the United States that has 
| equalled in popularity “The Mikado.” The original com- 

pany to produce it in this country was D’Oyley Carte’s 
| English Company, selected there by Gilbert and Sullivan 
| and sent to this country. We have issued, for distribu- 
| tion to our patrons who will send us wrappers as below, 
ja series of seven cabinet portraits of these artists, in 
| character and costume, the finest photographic gelatine 
| work ever produced. They comprise: 








Sharp, Sudden, Sciatic, Neuralgic, Rheumatic, and 
Nervous Pains instantly relieved by CUTICURA 
ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 





Geraldine Ulmar, as - - “Yum-Yum.” 


Misses Ulmar, Foster and St. Maur, as 
‘Three Little Maids from School.” 
Kate Foster, as **Pitti-Sing.” 
George Thorne, as **Ko-Ko.” 
Courtice Pounds, as - **Nanki-Poo.” 
Frederici, as “The Mikado.” 
**Poo-Bah.”’ 





Fred Billington, as 


or broken | 
Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents each, 
but to anyone who uses our soap, and sending us 15 


wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full post-office | 
address, we will send the whole series, postage paid, and 
| Sree of charge. 
I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 
No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 


CuTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is indis- | 
Baby Humors, Skin | 3 








The one machine that received an award on beth Herse-power 
and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centennial Exhibition; wa: 
awarded the two last Cold Medals given by the New York 
State Agricultural Society on Hoerse-powers and Threshers ; and is 
the Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in the 
United States, forillustration and description in “ Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Applied Mechanics,” recently published, thus adopting it as 
the standard machine of this country, Catalogue sent free. 

Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 











PLUMM E R’S Combined 86 eaigiinin Library, 


HAMMOCK, INVALID & STEAMER CHAIR. 


Automatic and cous adjusted to any position. Useful 
everywhere. The most grateful and ee Chair 
in thes yorld for familie sand invalids. It has no equal, 
and S$ SIGHT. Delivered in Boston, 
folded compactly and shipped anywhere on receipt of 
§. Send 2c. stamp for circulars and e Heal Agents 
wanted. Liberal terms. H. BLAISDELL & CO., 
Mason Building, Boston. Me ntion this paper. 


PEARLINE 


is an article that every house- 








keeper, rich or poor, should pos- 


sess. Its superiority to soap 


for all Washing, Bleaching and 
Cleansing purposes is estab- 
lished beyond dispute, and those 
who neglect to test its value are 
deprived of one of the greatest 


conveniences of the age. Sold 





by all grocers, but beware of 


counterfeits. See that the pack- 


age bears the name of JAMES 
PYLE, New York. 


HAVE YOU CATARRH ? 
ARE YOU GOING INTO CONSUMPTION ? 
ARE YOU RACKED BY BRONCHITIS ? 

OR SMOTHERED WITH ASTHMA ? 


We ask you to believe a few 
English words, and test, if you 

! disbelieve, every assertion and 
claim as you would evidence 
ii where a life was at stake. Six 
‘ years ago all night inhala- 
tion was introduced by a fe 




















in Philadelph 
tested) within cireum- 
limits, and produced 





— 
results sue ch s as no other tr 
Yo 


atment ever began to attain, 
1e inhalation w. 


as obtained by means of the PILLOW- 
ALER, which great many have heard of who have 
er wivenitr asonable attention. If you have any one of 
the ‘above diseases, the PILLOW-INHALER will cure you. 

You sleep on it as on any other pillow; it envelopes your 
head with the fumes of healing 









balms, and you breathe them 

CATARRH s all night. Old - fashioned in- 

} . haling tubes, used for a few 
minutes a day, once in a 


while cured. With the Pillow- 
Inhaler you inhale for say eight 
hours, while you sleep and rest. 


BRONCHITIS. 

CONSUMPTION. §»: sleep at 
here are no pipes or tubes, 
The pillow conceals reservoirs 


and peeing liquids which you do not need to bother 
about. Unless you hold your breath you aking the 
medicine, and, no matter whether you have faith or not, 
are being surely cured, the so-called remedies that 
ever were devised, if they would join forces, cannot show 
the one-hundredth part of the genuine results in the 
alleviation of the suffering of humanity that the PIL- 
LOW-INHALER can in its brief career; and these results 
are being multiplied as rapidly as the PLLLOW-INHALER 
is being put into the hands of sufferers. The price of it 
is within — reach of everybody. 

CHARI AGIN, A. M., M. D., Georgetown, D. C., 
he Catarrh which has : fected ny air-passages 
“seriously for a year has been much diminished by 

the ‘use of the PILLOW-LNHALER, 

| Mrs. L, B. SuypaAM, Farmington, IU., says: “To the 
PILLOW-INHALER must be given the pBoae *- of curing 
my little daughter in the second stage of Pulmonary 
Consumption.” 

PROF. ARTHUR F. WINSLOW, A.B., of the English and 
Classical School at West Newton, Mass., says: “I believe 
the PILLOW-INHALER is in every way whut it professes 
to be asa cure for Catarrh. I have tried it with entire 
success in my own case, 


If you are a sufferer, send for a pamphlet that will tell 
you all about it, and let you see what people say of it who 


have been cured. 
INHALER CO., 

























THE PILLOW- 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


_ appe. |New York East Fourteenth Street, 
BRANCHES: j Ci icago, State and Ry indolph Streets, 


When writing mention “YOUTH'’s COMPANION,” 











